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Editoriail 


STAR-SPANGLED ANTHEM 


| ecaeain it’s not a bad thing, from a physical culture 

standpoint, that we've been having considerable prac- 

. tice the last few months at jumping to our feet whenever 
certain strains are heard in public places. These setting-up 
exercises we go through when the national anthem is played 
are all to the good, The big question is—do they set up our 
spirit of patriotism as well as our posture? 

The way things used to be, half the people didn’t know 
what it was all about. They would stand up indiscriminately 
for “My Country "Tis of Theé,” or even “Dixie.” In fact, 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” was not officially declared the 
national anthem until March 3, 1931. It took an act of Con- 
gress to do it. And how many could sing the words straight 
through beyond the first two lines, if they had to make a 
solo of it? High school students today, we believe, know 
better how to treat the national anthem as it deserves. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner” has been unfairly criticized. 
Many musicians have said it was too difficult for the aver- 
age audience to sing because of the wide range of its notes. 

Others have complained that, though Francis Scott Key 
struck off the words in a white heat of patriotism during the 
British bombardment of Fort McFlenry, in 1814, the tune 
was not even American. It was based on an old English 
drinking song, “To Anacreon in Heaven.” 

Some squeamish souls have feared that it stirred up the 
warlike passions too much. And today, when America is 
fighting for democracy by the side of a nation with whom 
we have been at peace for over 2 hundred years, it is argued 
that our anthem rakes up the old fires of conflict with the 
English people. 

All these captious criticisms may be true in detail, but 
they miss the great point. “The Star-Spangled Banner” is 
our anthem because nothing better has displaced it; because 
we like to sing it; and because it has the essential power 
necessary to great patriotic music—it thrills us to the marrow 
of our borfes. Even the “Marseillaise” is pale beside it. 

Our British allies don’t mind it now. They, like us, have 
forgotten the bloody circumstances of its birth. But if you 
think it has no relation to the issues of today, you ought to 
study and learn by heart the words of the second stanza 
(while the men of MacArthur make their immortal stand in 
the foxholes of Bataan), and the last stanza—too seldom sung 
—which no democratic people could fail to find appropriate 
to 1942. This last has, by spevial order of Dr. Harold G. 
Campbell, superintendent of schools of New York City, been 
made a required part of the anthem whenever it is sung by 
New York pupils: 

“Oh, thus be it ever when free men’shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation. 
Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heaven—rescued land 

Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a 

nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: ‘In God is our trust!’ 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave!” 
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Slack-wearers at Flushing (N. Y.)} High School: Left to 
right—Kay Lynch, Ange Defino, Shirley Haunfelder (skirt- 
wearer, got in by mistake), Florence Anwander, Estelle 
Nagorski, Pidge Delahanty. (PM Photo by Gene Badger.) 

























The RANGE FINDER 















we: telephoned the Dean of Girls about the status ot to thro 
slacks in her high school. Their v 
“We're not making any eee over them,” she said. “On steam t 
snowy and rainy days, quite\a few of the girls wear slacks (See “ 
to school. Why do you raise the question?” World 
“Because we get reports that girls in slacks are a ‘con- United 
troversial issue’ in some schools.” mene 
“That’s not the case here. May I ask you a personal (2) | 
question?” aaa 
“Go right ahead, Miss Dorsey.” (Malay: 
“Are you old enough to remember when girls started matra). 
wearing socks?” world v 
“Indeed we are. That revolutionary movement is well (3) | 
fixed in our mind. As to our age, we are pre-war, and we bound t 
don’t mean the current war.” ie de 
“That being the case, then you are old enough to re- ee 
member the coming of bobbed hair.” ine 
“Ah, yes. That stirred up an awful storm.” of Chin. 
“But it was as a gentle breeze compared to the big (4) 1 
blow over socks. Many’s the girl I sent home to bedeck eh 
her limbs in full-length hose. If I did that today, I would 
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not have a job.” 
“How’s. that?” 














“There wouldn't be any girls in school for me to be Dean « k, sl 
of—if you will pardon the preposition.” / a. 
“Don’t mention it, Miss Dorsey. And thank you for giving hing we 
us the historic perspective.” nese adh 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND: WORLD NEWS 


Singapore Fortress 
Falls fo Japanese 


Britain’s great Far Eastern tortress 
and naval base is lost to the United 
Nations. The Japanese have captured 
Singapore. 

What will the fall of Singapore mean 
to the United Nations? 

It will be their most serious defeat 
since the fall of France. Sin re was 
im the key point of the entire defense sys- 
tem in the Far East. Its loss will. mean 
the certain loss of all the small fortified 
islands in the Southwestern Pacific. It 
may mean the loss of Sumatra and Java. 

If these two islands go, Australia will 
be the only United Nations’ base left 
in the Pacific, west of the Alaska- 
Hawaii-Panama defense line of the 
United States. And Japanese forces are 
perilously close to Australia. 

Here are other probable conse- 
quences of the fall of Singapore. 

(1) Strategic. A large Japanese army 
and a considerable air force have been 
freed for use in other theaters of war. 
The Japanese will thus have new troops 
to throw into the battle for Burma. 
Their warships may soon be able to 
steam through into the Indian Ocean. 
(See “India May Be Goal of Axis 
World Pincer,” page 6.) And the 
United Nations have lost the 
springboard from which they hoped 
to launch an offensive p. org apan. 

(2) Economic. Our chief ‘oreign 
sources of tin and rubber are either lost 
(Malaya) or seriously threatened (Su- 
matra). The largest tin smelter in the 
world was in Singapore. 

(3) Psychological. This defeat is 
io. to hurt the prestige of the British 
in the Far East, spectacle of Ja 
delivering a setback to the Brita. Em. 
pire - the United States yr create 
an unfavorable impression on le 
of China, India, and Burma. id 
(4) Time. The loss of Singapore has 
nog added at least a year to the 

gth of the war. All the Ids in 
the Pacific that have been lost in two 
frm months of defeat must be won 
back, slowly and painfully, before we 
can win the war. 

Have the United Nations gained any- 
ung at Singapore to offset the Japa- 
nese advantages? have won two 
onths of time in ich to reinforce 


j2va and Burma. 









































These young Australian artillerymen are training to protect their country 
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Wide World 
against 


invasion by Japan. Australia is fully mobilized. Almost half her 1,200,000 men of 
military age (18 to 40) are under arms. Thousands more are in the Home Guards. 


Allies “Down Under” . 
Gird for Invasion 


Australia is bracing itself against pos- 
sible sr a . Additional men 
have called up for full-time army 
duty. The government is taking com- 
plete power over labor and industry. 
Prices, profits, wages, investments and 
interest rates are all to be controlled. 

Australian Base. Port Darwin, on the 
northern coast of Australia, takes on 
added importance as the Japanese roll 
over Singapore and on toward Sura- 
baya. It may soon be the only base left 
to the United Nations in the South- 
western Pacific. If it can be held it 
may take the place of Singapore as the 
starting point for the ultimate offensive 
against the Japanese. 

Port Darwin is nearer to Manila or 
Singapore than to Melbourne. Two 
years ago it was a little — port, 
cut off from the settled of Aus- 
tralia by 2,000 miles of desert. In 1940 
the Australian government built a mo- 
tor road through the “dead heart of the 
continent.” This highway, which has 
been called Australia’s Burma Road, 
made possible the well-fortified, mod- 
ern base, closely linked with the cities 
and industrial centers of Australia. 

Australia’s War Resources. With a 
population of only 7,500,000, and half 











a million men under arms, Australia 
arms it own forces. Its war industries 
produce guns, tanks, and planes. These 
vital new factories are situated well 
inland, safe from coastal attack. 

Australia and the United States. 
American warships and sailors received 
a riotous welcome when they visited 
Australia last year. This was the first 
sign of a new Australian attitude toward 
this country. The Australians felt then, 
and they feel even more strongly now, 
that it is American rather than British 
warships which will use their new base. 

This does not mean that they are an 
less loyal to the British Empire, = 
though they are highly critical of Brit- 
ish blunders. It does mean that- they 
realize the practical fact that the United 
States will have to bear the brunt of the 
Pacific war and of their defense. 

This attitude was also apparent in 
the recent discussions over the setting 
up of a unified Pacific command. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill proposed to establish a “com- 
bined chiefs of staff group.” It would 
have met in London. British officers 
would have represented the Dominions 
as well as Britain. 

The Australians, New Zealanders and 
Dutch balked at this. As a result of their 
objections the super-command was 
moved to Washington. And Australia 
and the others will for themselves 
on any matter which affects them. 


More MARCH OF EVENTS on next page 
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Severin from Three Lions 


Tanker entering harbor of Willemstad, Curacao. Crude oil is brought from Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia and Trinidad to huge refineries at Curacao and Aruba. Notice 
oil tank at left. American troops now protect vital refineries on these Dutch islands. 


U.S. Troops Protect 
Dutch West Indies 


American troops have been sent to 
the Netherlands islands of Curacao and 
Aruba in the Caribbean Sea. They will 
help to protect the vital oil refineries 
on these islands. 

Dutch Islands in the American 
Tropics. Curagao and Aruba are sit- 
uated 170 miles off the northwest coast 
of Venezuela. They are the two largest 
and most important of the six islands 
which make up the Netherlands West 
Indies. 

These Dutch possessions are divided 
intc two groups. One group includes 
Curagao, Aruba, and the barren island 
of Bonaire. The other group is made 
up of the islands of Saba, St. Eustatius, 
and part of St. Martin. The rest of St. 
Martin belongs to France. These islands 








cust ean oe 





Map by H. C. Detje 
Copyright 1942 by the Newspaper PM, Inc. 


Curacao and Aruba, largest Dutch West 
Indies islands, lie off Venezuela coast. 





are 500 miles trom Curagao, to the east 
of Puerto Rico. 

Curagao covers 210 square miles, 
Aruba 69. There is no oil on either of 
these islands. Yet petroleum products 
make up 95 per cent of their exports. 

This is because three great refineries 
have been built on the islands. The 
Standard Oil refinery on Aruba is the 
largest in the Western Hemisphere. The 
Royal Dutch Shell plant on Curagao is 
only a little smaller. Crude oil from 
nearby Venezuela, Colombia and Trini- 
dad comes in small, shallow-draft tank- 
ers to the Dutch islands. There it is 
refined and shipped to Britain and the 
United States as fuel oil, lubricating 
oil and gasoline. 

Twenty years ago, before the refiner- 
ies had been built, Curagao did a good 
trade in. phosphates. The people of 
Aruba earned a bare living by fishing, 
and weaving Panama hats. 

Then the oil companies arrived. 
Aruba’s population jumped from 10,000 
to 30,000. Curagao’s population of 
34,000 increased to 65,000. 

The natives of Curacao and Aruba 
live in towns which are typically Dutch. 
American oil workers and engineers live 
in towns which have been made as 
American as possible. 

Curacao is a little more fertile than 
Aruba. But both islands are pretty bar- 
ren. They are made of coral rock. The 
steady trade winds blow off the top soil. 
There is little vegetation or water on 
the islands. Most of the water has to 
be brought from abroad. 

The natives of Curagao speak a curi- 
ous tongue called Papiamento. This is 
a combination of Dutch, English, 
French, Indian, Spanish and Portu- 


guese. 








Landis Takes Over 
Civil Defense J 


Mayor La Guardia has resi as 
head of the Office of Civilian 
Dean poe M. Landis of Harvard Law 
School, former “executive” of the OCD, 
will be the new director. 

The Office of Civilian Defense. Th, 
Office of Civilian Defense was set up 
in May, 1941. Its main job is to organ. 
ize civilians to protect their commui- 
ties against air attack. Its headquarter 
are in Washington. And it operates |o. 
cally through 8,459 councils. About 
5,400,000 Americans have volunteered 
their services to the OCD. They ar 
learning to watch for air raiders, tp 
fight fires, to combat panic, and to build 
up morale. 

The New Director. Jim Landis is 4 
young man with a brilliant mind and 
an excellent sense of humor. He js 
known as a hard worker. He frequently 
works late and sleeps in his office. 

Landis was born in 1899 in, of all 
— Tokyo. His parents were Pree 

yterian missionaries and he himself 
intended to study for the ministry when 
he came to the United States. But he 
became interested in law. He graduated 
from Princeton in 1921, and from Har. 
vard Law School in 1924. 

Landis served as secretary to Sv 
preme Court Justice Brandeis, then re- 
turned to teach at Harvard. 

He was first brought to. Washington 
to help write the securities act of 1938, 
He later served on the Federal Trade 
Commission and as chairman of : the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
He gave up this job to me dean of 
Harvard Law School. 

Mr. Landis was serving as regional 
director of the OCD for New England 
when he joined the national organiz- 
tion. 
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Z Wide World 
Vice Admiral Helfrich, new Allied naval 
leader in Southwest Pacific. Publication 
he reads, titled “Attention,” deals with 
the bombing of the city of Rotterdam. 


Vichy and America 
Are Again af Odds 


Trouble is again brewing between 
Vichy France and the United States. 
Washington has learned that the Ger- 
mans were allowed to use French shi 
to send supplies to Marshal Rommel’s 
forces in Libya. There are also reports 
that the French in Indo-China are mak- 
ing a deal to turn ships over to the Japa- 
nese. These signs of closer collaboration 
have led to warnings from Washington. 

Where Is Vichy Heading? The Vichy 
government of Marshal Pétain has been 
on a seesaw ever since it was formed. 
One day it is collaborating with the 
Axis. The next day it is refusing Hitler’s 
demands. 

When Marshal Pétain took over after 
the fall of France, most Frenchmen 
thought that Britain would collapse. 

But Britain did not fall. Two schools 
of thought up in France. One, 
headed Fascist-minded Frenchmen 
like Laval and Darian, wanted to work 
with Hitler anyway. But many of the 
French people began to hope that Hit- 
let might be defeated. 

Pétain straddled the fence. When 
Hitler seemed to be winning, the 
Marshal would make concessions to the 

emans. When things looked brighter 
for the United Nations, he would resist 
iMlitler’s demands. 

Vichy was impressed when we en- 
ered the war. It looked for a time as if 
he tide in France was turning definitel 

gainst collaboration. But the French 
lave been disillusioned by German and 
’panese victories. 


Far Eastern Command 
Given Dutch Admiral 


Admiral Thomas C. Hart, U. S. N., 
Commander of the Naval Forces of the 
United Nations in the Southwestern 
Pacific, has been relieved of his com- 
mand. He will be succeeded by Vice 
Admiral C. E. L. Helfrich of the Royal 
Netherlands Navy. 

Why Was the Shift Made? The official 
explanation was that Admiral Hart was 
ill. It was known that the Admiral felt 
he was too old for this difficult job. 

When the war began Admiral Hart 
was commander of our Asiatic Fleet. 
He got his fleet out of Manila and into 
the Dutch Indies without losing a ship. 
He has been working day and night 
since then. Officers of his age simply 
cannot stand the strain of hard service. 

In addition to this, the Dutch were 
dissatisfied because they did not have a 
higher place in the Pacific Command. 

felt that they had earned it. 
Dutch Indies Navy has been one 


. Of the few sources of good news for the 


United Nations in the Pacific. In addi- 
tion to many torpedo boats it is made 


‘up of only five cruisers, eight destroyers 
“and twenty submarines. It has not been 


strong enough to the Japanese ad- 
ane on aly But it has made the 
invaders pay heavily for their gains. 

Who Is the New Commander? The 
Dutch call Admiral Helfrich their 
“ship-a-day” admiral. He was given this 
nickname because his small fleet sank a 
Japanese vessel every day in the first 
fifty days of the war. 

This was not the first sign of the effi- 
ee ee ae 
lance of its commander. Sensing trouble, 
he had his ships at sea seven days be- 
fore the attack on Pearl Harbor. _ 

And even before that, Admiral Helt- 
rich had been p ing for trouble. 
Five years ago he was rebuked by the 
British at Singapore for warning them 

blicly that they would be attacke: 
His naval patrol planes have beer 
scouting around the islands every day 
for the past two years. 

Admiral Helfrich is a short, rotund 
Dutch seaman who was born in Java in 
1886 and has lived in the islands ever 
since. he graduated from the Naval 
College in the Netherlands in 1907. He 
has spent most of his time since then 
in the Indies Navy. He was made its 
commander in 1940. 

The Admiral is said to know every 
inch of coast line and every reef and 
estuary in the islands. He has the repu- 
tation of being a daring, but not a 
reckless commander. 
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Nazi Warships Make 
Safe Run in Channel 


The German battleships Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau, and the cruiser Prinz 
Eugen, are at large again. Leaving 
Brest, France, where they had been 
under — they slipped through the 
Straits of Dover, fought off British at- 
tacks from land, sea and air, and 
steamed safely home to Helgoland. 

How Did They Do It? This amazing 
feat was accomplished through a com- 
bination of daring, skill and luck. 

It was a bold gamble to try to run 
the Bsa of the English Channel. It 
is only twenty-one miles wide at Dover, 
Britain’s home waters. The British home 
fleet was somewhere in the Channel. 
The English shore bristles with guns, is 
alive with planes. 

The gamble was skillfully played. A 
dull, rainy, misty day was picked for the 
run. The big ships had a heavy escort 
of small vessels. They were well 
shielded by planes. 

Luck rode with the Nazi ships. No 
wandering British patrol discovered 
them until they were well on their way. 

What Will This Mean in the Battle of 
the Atlantic? It will mean trouble for 
Britain and the United States. A sur- 
face raider is the most dangerous 
enemy of merchant shipping. And 
tracking down a fast weal in the 
Atlantic is a difficult job. 

The German ships received some 
damage on their run. They will prob- 
ably not put to sea until they have been 
repaired. But British warships which 
might be better used rn eo will 
have to be kept at home to see that the 
German ships do not leave their base. 

How Much of a Navy Does Germany 
Have? The Battle of Dover Straits 
serves to remind us that Germany’s 
navy does not consist solely of sub- 
marines. Hitler probably has a fleet 
which could play a serious role in the 


AVP be ay 








Associated Press Map 
Map showing gantlet Nazi ships had to 
run. Distance from Dover to Calais, 21 
miles. Brest to Helgoland, is 750 miles. 
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India May Be Goal 
Of Axis World Pincer 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has 
made his first trip outside China since 
the war with Japan started in 1931. He 
has been in India, conferring with Brit- 
ish officials and leaders of the Indian 
people. 

What Was Chiang’s Mission? The 
purpose of Chiang Kai-shek’s visit was 
to persuade the native leaders of India 
to Br et their quarrel with the British 
and throw themselves wholeheartedly 
into the war. 

What Would This Mean? If Chiang 
succeeds in this he will have lined up 
more than a third of the human race 
against the Japanese. The population of 
China is over 450 million. India has 
some 338 million people. (The popula- 
tion of Japan is only 69 million.) And 
the significant thing is that the Chinese 
and Indians are both Asiatics. Coopera- 
tion between them against the Axis 
would make the Japanese propaganda 
slogan, “Asia for the Asiatics,” sound 
silly. 

Is India in Danger of Attack? Yes. 
The Axis would like nothing better 
than to smash at India. 

Hitler’s adviser, General Haushofer, 
calls India the “heart land,” pumping 
the riches of the East into the blood- 
stream of the British Empire. 


India is the center of Britain’s far- 
fipng line of imperial communications. 

If the Burma Road is cut, Allied sup- 
plies to China will have to go by way 
of Calcutta. (Work is being rushed on 
a road from Chungking across Tibet to 
meet a railroad in India.) Even aid to 
Russia can be sent across India, by way 
of a road between Karachi and Iran. 

For all these reasons India would be 
a rich prize for the Axis. And the Axis 
is drawing closer to it every day. The 
Japanese are already in Burma. The Bur- 
man capital of Rangoon is only 1,600 
miles from Calcutta. Meanwhile, every 
step Hitler may take into the Middle 
East will bring him one step nearer 
India. A continental squeeze a could 
well be in the making. It would see Hit- 
ler driving east through Turkey, oo. 
and Iran, while the Japanese move 
west from Burma. 

Is Not India Already in the War? 
Officially, yes. There are a million men, 
all volunteers, in the British Indian 
Army. One-third of these soldiers are 
fighting overseas. Gurkha knife fighters 
and turbaned Sikhs have fought on 
every British battlefront from Libya to 
Malaya. 

The factories of India are pouring out 
munitions day and night. Most of us do 
not think of India as a land of factories. 
But it is one of the eight leading indus- 
trial countries of the world. The biggest 
steel plant in the British Empire is in 
India. 


Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright by the Newspaper PM 


India, at hub of Britain's lifelines, is 
one of the world’s eight leading in- 
dustrial countries. India could become 
the arsenal of Allied war in the East. 


Why Was Chiang’s Mission Necessary? 
Only part of India has been fighting all- 
out. The Indians do not trust the Japa- 
nese or wish to help them. But millions 
of the Indian ae are still reluctant 
to cooperate fully with Britain. 

The All-India Congress party is the 
organized expression of the non-coop- 
eration point of view. Mohandas K. 
Gandhi used to be the leader of the 
Congress. Now it is headed by Pandit 
(Wise Man) Jawaharlal Nehru. But 
Gandhi is the power behind Nehru. 

The Congress objected to cooperation 
at the very beginning of the war. The 
British authorities declared war in the 
name of India without consulting the 
Indian people. The Congress demanded 
independence as the price for coopera- 
tion. The British refused to consider 
this. Congress officials resigned from 
the government, and the party refused 
to take part in the war effort 

It was this situation which brought 
Chiang Kai-shek to India. Speaking 4s 
man to man, and as one Oriental to an- 
other, he hoped to convince Gandhi 
and Nehru that the danger of Axis ag- 
gression is more important than India’ 
qameret with the British. But he wil 

have to persuade the British to 
make some concessions to India. 
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DEAR BILL: 


“If you think this 
is tough—wait until 
you get on maneu- 
vers!’ That’s the 
warning we heard 
for so many 
months. It’s come 
true. We're in for 
three months of the 
toughest _ training 
that Uncle Sam can give us. 

Do you realize what kind of a prob- 
lem it is to move an army, say 1,000 
miles? To put it mildly, it’s one whale 
of a job. We're about 400,000 strong 
here in the Carolinas now, and most of 
us have arrived within the last week. 
One Division is enough to worry about. 
We moved out of Camp Edwards almost 
20,000 strong—bags, tents, guns, 
everything. There were two convoy 
columns, each over 60 miles long. It 
took but four days to make the 1.200 
miles. Three hundred miles a day! That’s 
a far cry from the 30 miles a day they 
did in World War I. 

But, enough of these surprising fig- 
ures, Bill. We looked forward to a hard 
trip south — especiallv hard on posteri- 
ors. Quite to the contrarv. The proces- 
sion moved like clockwork. Evervthing 
was planned in advance. 

Towns were warned in advance. and 
guides were sent out to clear the wav. 
The general idea was not to inconven- 
ience peovle. We would go through 
open countrv at about 30 m.p.h. Upon 
approaching a town or city we would 
wait until given an “all clear,” then 
wham through at 45 te 50. In that way 
we'd block as little traffic as possible. 

The towns would all be out to watch 
the excitement. Our regular routine 
would be to set up a rousing song — 
throw out letters to be mailed, and 
incidentally our names and addresses 
for the pretty girls. I might add. thev 
answered them too. We've found some 
good pen pals. 

Many times people would throw food 
or magazines into the back of the trucks 
as we whizzed by. Towards evening 
the convoy would pass slowly by a line 
of gasoline trucks and take on gas for 
the next day’s ride. Speed is the word 
of the dayl 

At the end of the day, we would roll 
into a field, pitch tents and sleep. Those 
were hard but pleasant days. 

Our first greeting when we arrived, 
was DUST. Mile upon mile of trucks 
had turned the dirt roads into brown 
clouds. We looked like miners when 
we crawled out of our trucks. To add 
to our discomfort we were informed 
there were no cots to sleep on — three 
months on the ground! 

It was hot, we were dusty and tired, 
but there was a week of hard work 
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By LEARNING TO BE 


SOLDIER 


Letters from a Rookie in the People’s Army to a Pal Back Home 


3. ARMY MANEUVERS 


ahead. Tents by the thousands went up 
overnight. Kitchens ared immedi- 
ately. Offices, repair shops, hospitals, 
theaters, showers, canteens, all under 
tents, were mushrooming like a boom 
town. Roads had to be built, others re- 
i The engineers strengthened 
ridges and filled in ditches. 

Luckily, nearby there was a huge 
sawmill, beside it a mountain of saw- 
dust and wood chips. The owner con- 
sented to let us have all we wanted. 
There was an “all-out” for the sawdust 
pile, and hundreds: of men swarmed 
over it like ants, loaded trucks and 
carted away what was needed. Now, 
camp looks like the circus with the clean 
white chips spread around. The dust is 
licked for the time being. 

Country folk nearby were amazed at 
the bustle and fury of our work. They're 
not used to rushing around in <he South. 
Nights when we had a chance to go to 
town, a small one, the stores sold out 
their complete stock in two or three 
hours. Small restaurants had a waiting 
line of 80 or 40 men—there wasn't 
room for all. 

The first week end we had off some 
of the boys were chosen to go to town 
in convoy. No one knew what to expect. 
It sounded like a “blind date.” The 
group was to go to Greensboro, North 
Carolina. The boys were to be driven 
there, some 80 miles, and let off at the 
Armory. Some 2,000 boys were to be 
taken on the experiment. 

Awaiting them was the surprise of 
their life— hundreds of cars parked, 
waiting to pick them up. The towns- 
people took the boys as they came, in 
twos and threes. Many took more. They 


had them stay at their homes, fed them, 
entertained ral and returned them to 
the Armory the next day. The following 
week ends it is to be the same thing 
on a larger scale. They opened the 
town — and their hearts. 

An officer in our outfit had a similar 
experience. He was walking along the 
street in a little town one Sunday morn- 
ing. A lean old farmer, in faded blue 
jeans pulled up beside him in a rattle- 
trap car. It was an invitation for dinner. 

The officer got in with the farmer and 
rode out of town to a weatherbeaten old 
house. Inside were six other soldiers — 
the man had been collecting them all 
morning. Some of them he had met in 
church. 

The dinner was one fit for a king. 
Hardly possible for a poor family to do 
this, the officer thought. He felt as if 
he had been imposing upon them. He 
spoke for the rest of the men present. 

“Mr. G—, we're very grateful for 
this generosity — and we're appreciative 
ot your kind hospitality, but, really, you 
needn't have done so much for us.” 

The old gentleman leaned back on 
his stool, stroked his moustache thought- 
fully and said. 

“Young feller, we ain’t got much, the 
Mrs. and I, but we're proud folks and 
the best we kin do ain't enough.” He 
leaned forward to spit into the fireplace. 
His bright blue eyes winked. “We're 
expectin’ you back here next time you 
git off.” 

S’long 
Chuck® 


* Private ist Class Charles Brinley Russell, 
Headquarters Detachment, 182d Infantry, 26th 
Division, Camp Edwards, Mass. 
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RENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST). 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


THE BATTLE OF THE PRODUCTION LINES 


HIS war, more than any other conflict, is 

a war of machines. Victory will go to the | ; 
side which can produce the greatest num- | 
ber of guns, tanks, airplanes, and ships, 
Germany and her Axis partners had the ['@ 
advantage of an early start. But their fac- 
tories already are working full-time. They 
cannot go on increasing their production of 
war equipment. , , 

The United States is now getting its in- 
dustries ready for full war production. In 
the past our giant factories have led the 
world in producing automobiles, radios, re- 
frigerators, and other peacetime goods. It 
will take time to switch our factories to the 
production of war equipment. But, in the 
end, our factory production lines will turn 
out the thousands of guns, tanks, airplanes 
and ships needed to smash the Axis. 
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DUCTION REACHED NEW. ——S2 


HEIGHTS WITH THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE ASSEMBLY LINE, THE CAR IS PUT 
TOGETHER AS IT MOVES ALONG A CON- 
VEYOR BELT, WORKMEN ADDING THE PARTS. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


the automobile plants of Detroit 

early in February. As a car came 
off the conveyor in one plant, bare- 
armed workers in blue shirts and oily 
dungarees crowded around to slap it 
affectionately. Other workers were busy 
tearing out assembly lines behind this 


Stem dramas were enacted in 


car. 

“I wouldn’t have supposed it would 
be so affecting,” the plant manager 
commented. “Boy—it was like seeing 
your best friend off to the Army.” 

America’s biggest industry is “in the 
Army (and Navy) now.” Assembly lines 
and machines which turned out more 
than 4,000,000 cars in 1941 are being 
converted to the production of guns, 
tanks, and airplanes. 

During 1941 the auto industry pro- 
duced one billion dollars worth of war 
materials. Today, it has orders for be- 
tween five and six billion dollars worth 
of war goods. 

The auto industry’ has become our 
Number 1 war industry. It has the 
most machines, factory space, and 
trained workers. It must lead the way 
in changing over to war production. 

Other industries will be converted 
from peacetime to war production. 
Makers of heavy construction machi 
and farm equipment will be given t 
orders. Small metal factories are to 
make messkits instead of kitchenware, 
and bayonets instead of knives. The 
stove industry will make field bakeries 
and tent stoves. Makers of household 
appliances will turn out bombs. and 
airplane parts. 

The conversion of plants from peace- 
time to war production has given us a 
new kind of unemployment—“conver- 
sion unemployment.” In Detroit, for ex- 
ample, it is estimated that the changi 
over of factories has thrown out of 
work between 250,000 and 300,000 
auto workers. It will be six months or 
longer before these men can be put to 
work on war orders. The change-over 
period will cause unemployment in 
many other industries. Many workers 
will have to learn new jobs, and move 
their homes to other communities. 

“Conversion unemployment” will be 
a serious problem for several months. 
Later, when industry swings into full 
war production, there may be a serious 
shortage of man power in war indus- 
tries. Auto workers are idle now in 
Detroit. But when the auto companies 
begin full war production thousands 
of new workers will be needed. In a 
i, a General Motors, which 
employed a peacetime working force 
of 332,000 men, will expand its work- 
ing force to 450,000. Ford Motor Com- 
pany will increase its working force 

m 90,000 to 220,000. 

Approximately 5,000,000 men and 
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MORE 


MAN POWER 


America’s Titanic Victory 
Program Will Call Millions 
of Workers to the Produc- 
tion Line and Firing Line 








Brown in N. Y. Herald Tribune 


The Leopard Is Changing Its Spots 





women were working on defense con- 
tracts on December 31, 1941. But 15,- 
000,000 workers will be needed to 
produce the 60,000 airplanes, 45,000 
tanks, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns, and 
8,000,000 tons of merchant ships de- 
manded by President Roosevelt in 1942. 
This means that an additional 10,000,- 
000 workers must be employed by 
December 1, 1942. 

Where can war industry get these 
additional workers? Between two and 
three million of them will come from 
workers now unemployed, or not fully 
employed; young people just reaching 
working age; women, chiefly house- 
wives, domestic by gaan and sales- 
women; a group -time workers; 
and about 2,000,000 persons now on 
the unemployment rolls. Many of these 
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jobless workers are young enough to be 
trained for war industry work. Others 
may be too old to stand the strain. 

The rest of the needed workers— 
7,000,000 or more—will have to be 
shifted from peacetime industries. Many 
of the men and women employed in 
providing the endless variety of styles 
and brands of shoes, clothing, rugs, cos- 
metics, candy, dishes, clocks, handbags, 
and countless other gadgets will have to 
shift from these occupations to the grim 
task of producing war materials. 

At the same time, the Army and 
Navy will be making heavy demands on 
the man power of the United States. 
The Navy expects te complete its ex- 
pansion entirely through voluntary re- 
cruiting. The Army will use the Selec- 
tive Service system, taking 2,000,000 
men this year and probably twice that 
number next year. Furthermore, the 
Army and Navy have a great need for 
skilled men. Tanks, ships, and airplanes 
must be kept in repair. In addition, the 
demands of the Army, Navy, and war 
industries are draining men from farm- 
ing areas. A shortage of farm labor 
threatens to cut the production of vital 
food supplies. High school students 
will be asked to help harvest crops as 
they did in 1917 and 1918. 


Aiding the Jobless 


What plans are being made to aid 
jobless workers who are waiting for 
their factory to be converted to war 
work? President Roosevelt wants Con- 
gress to pass the $300,000,000 War 
lon Benefits Bill, to help 
workers who are victims of “conversion 
unemployment.” At present, each state 
has its own system of unemployment 
insurance. State payments to jobless 
workers average about $10 a week, and 
continue less than 16 weeks in most 
states. The President proposed that the 
Federal Government distribute $300,- 
000,000 to the states so that each job- 
less worker could get a maximum of 
$24 a week for 26 weeks. 

The bill is still in the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where officials of state un- 
employment agencies opposed it strong- 


‘ly. The state officials fear that the b: 


will open the way for complete Federal 
control of unemployment insurance. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
changed the bill to provide a 20 per 
cent increase “over present state bene- 
fits” rather than the flat $24 a week. 
But payments would be continued for 
26 weeks. A clause in the bill states 
that it will not attempt to open the way 
for federal control of unemployment 
insurance. 

Sidney Hillman, labor chief of the 
War Production Board, criticized the 
Committee bill as inadequate. “In some 
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30 states,” he said, “the unemployment 
compensation is set at a maximum of 
$15 a week. If we add 20 per cent to 
this amount we have only a $3 in- 
crease, a total of $18 a week ... With 
this low benefit, a_ skilled worker 
accustomed to a wage of say $40 a week 
or more . . . would be likely to seek a 
job elsewhere if one were not avail- 
able locally . . . Then when his em- 
ployer had finished ——— his plant 
to war work this skilled worker would 
not be on hand. ... 

“Thus, instead of the planned and 
orderly transfer of highly qualified 
workers from non-war jobs, we would 
have a haphazard and disorderly move- 
ment from industry to industry, and 
region to region.” . : 

The. shift of non-war workers and 
machines to war work will speed up 
production. But a huge training pro- 
gram also is needed to supply additional 
workers for our expanding war industry. 

Nearly 2,500,000 workers have re- 
ceived training in 1,200 vocational 
schools, 155 colleges and universities, 
and in 10,000 public school shops. More 
than 600 schools are operating on a 
24-hour schedule. But we need still 
more workers if we are to put through 
our war production schedule. 

For some skills, three to four years 
are required to train workers. The em- 
ergency demands short-cuts. One such 
short-cut is “up-grading,” by which 
workers are moved up to the higher 
skills within a plant, and new workers 
are hired to fill their places. Employees 
who had done nothing more compli- 
cated than handle a wheelbarrow have 
been “up-graded” to semi-skilled jobs. 

Women are expected to fill many jobs 
left open as more men are called to 
military service. Several West Coast 
airplane plants are using women on the 
assembly line. They report the women 
to be particularly skillful as welders. 
Women also are employed in making 
small arms and cartridges, and in as- 
sembling delicate mechanisms such as 
timing devices in anti-aircraft shells. 
The voluntary registration of women 
willing to work in war factories, on 
farms, or in essential civilian services, 
is planned in the near future. 


A Labor Draft Next? 


The next step may be a draft of 
labor similar to the military draft. Fed- 
eral employment service officials already 
are registering the work experience of 
men between the ages of 20 and 45, 
who have riot been taken into the armed 
forces. Later, a Man Power Mobiliza- 
tion Board may be created with far- 
reaching powers to say where and how 
men and women should work during 
the war. 

At present, the control of our man 



























Wide World 


These auto workers have been thrown out of work by the changing over of auto 
plants to war production. A scene at the Ohio State Unemployment Center, where 
hundreds registered for unemployment compensation after auto production halted. 


power is held by six different govern- 
ment agencies: the Army and Navy and 
Selective Service take men for the 
armed forces; the Civil Service Com- 
mission controls the placement of gov- 
ernment workers; the Office of Civilian 
Defense mobilizes men and women for 
air raid protection; the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service keeps track of jobless 
workers and tries to bring men and 
jobs together. The new Man Power 
Mobilization Board would direct the 
work of these six governmerft agencies, 
and keep them from working at cross- 
ses. It was proposed by Paul V. 
McNutt, Federal Security Administra- 
tor; Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor; and Sidney Hillman, a labor 
union leader who heads the War Pro- 
duction Board’s Labor Division. 


Handling “Dynamite” 


Economist Edward Donahue says the 
MPMB plan to draft labor may be 
delayed because it is “charged with 
dynamite.” Who is to say, he asks, 
whether a man engaged in some non- 
essential occupation must give up his 
profession to engage in war work? Who 
is to say that some voluntarily idle per- 
son must work? 

At any rate, a committee to plan the 
use of man power may be appointed 
soon by President Roosevelt. This com- 
mittee is not expected to have the far- 
reaching powers of the proposed MP- 
MB. But it would attempt to improve 
the tearhwork of the six agencies now 
in charge of our man power resources. 
The committee is expected to include 
War Secretary Stimson, Navy Secretary 
Knox, Selective Service Director Her- 
shey, Paul V. McNutt of the Federal 
Security Administration; and Sidney 


Hillman of the War Production Board, 

Columnist Raymond Clapper warns, 
however, that a stricter control of man 
power will be needed soon. “The draft, 
the placement of men through the em- 
ployment exchanges, the training of 
them for industrial jobs, and financial 
support for them and their families, are 
all parts of the one central task of 
mobilizing and distributing our limited 
man _— where most needed in the 
armed forces and on the industrial 
front,” he writes. 


England’s System 


“We will have to do what England 
did—plan to make every man count,” 
Lei? adds. “Just the matter of bring- 
ing man and the job together was 
a big one, they found. To use a simple 
illustration, a British worker, Henry, 
was thrown out of his job at Leeds 
because his plant was closed down as 
nonessential. He registered with the 
Leeds Labor Exchange. Birmingham 
wanted workers, and Henry agreed to 
take a job there. . . . He reported to 
the Birmingham Labor Exchange and 
was provided with housing and sent td 
the job. 

“His family stayed at Leeds -and re- 
ceived an extra allowance. Another 
worker was ready to take a job but was 
unskilled. The government put him into 
a training center—England has 35 of 
them—and paid him a wage and sub- 
sistence until he was ready to take a 
skilled job. : 

“Those simple illustrations suggest 
how complex the task is. We shall have 
to. bring women and youth into indus- 
trial work. Salesmen who have never 
touched a machine will be needed in 
factories. . . .” 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY 





OSTILITY between North and 
H South had been developing all 

through the decades of the 
thirties and the forties, It was the 
rapid occupation of the West that 
brought it to a head. 

The late forties brought Oregon 
into the American nation. 

Mormons hewed a state out of the 
Utah wilderness. 

Soldiers and diplomats won from 
Mexico the vast area north of the Rio 
Grande. 

At the very close of the decade, 
James Marshall found gold in the 
waters of the American River, in 
California. Tens of thousands of for- 
tune hunters hurried by land and by 
sea to create on the Pacific Coast a 
new commonwealth. 

Which section was to control this 
vast new West—the North or the 
South? Was the land to be dedicated 
to free or to slave labor? 

Were the territories themselves to 
be permitted to decide the question 


or should the decision be made in 
Washington? 
Territorial administration, land 


policy, railroad construction—all of 
these things would profoundly affect 
the decision. And all these things 
would be determined by the spokes- 
men for sectional interests in Con- 
gress. 

From the great debates on the 
Compromise of 1850 to the attack 
upon Fort Sumter a decade later, the 
sectional conflict raged, ending final- 
ly in the greatest war of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It would be fruitless, now, to re- 
hearse the details of that conflict— 
the quarrel over fugitive slaves, the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
the fight for Kansas, the Dred Scott 
Decision, John Brown’s raid, the split 
in the Democratic party and the tri- 
umph of Lincoln. 

No one of these things by them- 
selves would have brought on seces- 
sion or war; all of them together, in- 
deed, did not necessarily“lead to this 







By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History. Columbia University 


conclusion. But these things were 
symptoms rather than diseases— 
symptoms of underlying ailments 
that seemed, at the time, incurable. 
Whether they really were incurable 
is a matter which scholars stil] de- 
bate. 
What were the great underlying 
causes of the sectional conflict? 
Was that conflict inevitable? 
What was at stake in the conflict— 
what more than the mere question of 
the right to take slaves into Terri- 
tories of the United States, or the 
right to recapture fugitives, or the 
right to be fre from the abolitionist 
propaganda spread by Northerners? 
The basic difficulty was unques- 


19 


tionably that of slavery. But it was 
not a simple issue that confronted the 
North and the South. For slavery was 
bound up with the whole social and 
economic fabric of Southern life. An 
attack upon slavery, therefore, ap- 
peared to be more than an attack 
upon an institution of labor that 
seemed improper. It was an attack 
upon the South itself. 

To Southerners, abolitionists were 
radicals who threatened not only a 
business arrangement but everything 
that seemed valuable in government 
and society and economy. : 

But this was merely one difficulty. 
There were others scarcely less sig- 
nificant. More and more, as time 
went on, the South had been drifting 
into a position of a colony—into a 
position not dissimilar from that 
which the American colonies had oc- 
cupied in the British Empire of the 
seventeen-seventies. 

The South was being developed 
and exploited largely for the benefit 
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of the North. This was not because 
wicked men or selfish men willed it. 
It was rather because of fundamental 
differences in geography and climate, 
agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment. 

The South was predominantly ag- 
ricultural, and its chief products— 
cotton, tobacco, sugar—looked to a 
world market. 

The South was not self-sufficient, 
but bought its finished products from 
the North or from abroad. 

The South did not attract any con- 
siderable part of the large immigra- 
tion which was pouring into the 
country. This labor, with all the 
wealth it connoted, went to the free 
lands of the North rather than com- 
pete with slave labor south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

So Southerners felt, and with some 
justification, that they were bein 
attacked and circumscribed on all 
sides. Their “peculiar institution” was 
violently assaulted, and the new Re- 
publican party in the North took the 
position that slavery must not be per- 
mitted to expand into the West. That 
party, too, was pledged to political 
and economic policies that threat- 
ened further to limit Southern eco- 
nomic development. There Republi- 
can policies favored higher tariffs, 
railroad land grants in the North, 
free land which would benefit chiefly 
Northern farmers, the encourage- 
ment of industry, and of commerce 
and banking. 

Southerners came to feel that if 
they continued in the Union they 
would eventually be reduced to a po- 
sition of vassalage to Northern econ- 
omy. They knew that the North was 

ing far faster than was the 
South; that eventually the North and 
West would control both Houses of 
Congress. 

Southern leaders felt that the time 
had come to get out of the Union 
and set up on their own. 

We know, now, that they .made 
their decision too late. 
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© Chileans Choose Rios 
As Their New President 


N MANY United States elections 
hardly more than half of the quali- 

fied voters bother to cast ballots. When 
Chile elected a president this month 
every able-bodied man of twenty-one 
and older who could read and write 
went to the polls. (Women do not 
vote.) This was because voting is com- 
pulsory in Chile. Any voter who stays 
away from the polls without a doctor's 
excuse is fined the equivalent of $1.50. 

The winner of Chile’s presidential 
election was a tall. gray-haired lawyer 
of 53, Juan Antonio Rios. 

Dr. Rios beat his only opponent, 
swarthy, arrogant General Carlos Ibaiiez 
del Campo, by 56,000 votes. A total of 
570,000 votes was cast. 

Each candidate was backed by sev- 
eral parties. Dr. Rios had the support of 
the Radicals, the Socialists, the Com- 
munists and several smaller groups. 
These are the parties of the miners, and 
the farm and factory workers. They 
were united in a Democratic Anti-Fas- 
cist Front. 

General Ibajfiez, who was dictator of 
Chile from 1927 to 1931, was the can- 
didate of the Liberal, Conservative and 
Popular Socialist Vanguard parties. The 
members of the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive parties are mostly wealthy land- 
owners and business and _ professional 






men of Chile. The noisy Popular Social- 
ist Vanguard is a snail party with big 
Fascist ideas. 

Dr. Rios’ platform was: “Democracy 
must be maintained by a government 
founded on public order, authority and 
discipline.” Rios’ supporters charged 
that General Ibafiez was a Fascist at 
heart. They said Ibaiiez wished to set up 
a dictatorship. In their campaign pa- 
rades they carried signs saying, “Block- 
head, Return to Berlin,” and “Let's 
Turn Him Over to Japan.” 

General Ibdfiez attacked the Com- 
munist faction in the Democratic Anti- 
Fascist Front. He denied that he was a 
Fascist. To prove his democracy he 
pointed to his long record of friendship 
with the United States. 


WH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


This was a special election, made 
necessary by the death of President 
Pedro Aguirre Cerda on November 25, 
1941. President Aguirre had been 
elected in 1938 by a combination of 
parties called the Popular Front. The 
Popular Front broke up after his death. 
Each party in the combination nomi- 
nated its own candidate to succeed the 
dead leader. Dr. Rios was nominated by 
the Radical Party. 

The opponents of the Popular Front 
were united behind one candidate, Gen- 
eral Ibdfiez. Popular Front leaders real- 
ized in January that if they did not stick 
together they stood a good chance of 
losing the election. 
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They forgot their differences and 
formed a new coalition. It included 
most of the parties of the Popular Front, 
They called the new coalition the Demo- 
cratic Anti-Fascist Front. 

The campaign was fought mostly on 
domestic issues. The voters were called 
on to decide whether the Popular Front 
program should be continued. 

e*Popular Front program included 
many social security and labor laws for 
the benefit of Chile's workers. Not man 
of these had actually been put into ob 
fect. But the conservative parties were 
afraid that if the Popular Front parties 
continued in power, radical ‘oak laws 
might be passed. 

The conservatives also blamed the 
country’s financial troubles on the pre- 
vious administration. 

Wages in Chile have increased. But 
factories are not tuming out more goods 
for which wages may be spent. As a 
result, prices have gone up. The country 
is threatened with serious inflation. The 
cost of living in Santiago has risen 39 
per cent in the past two years. Food 
prices have increased 51 per cent. 

But for all that, Chilean workers feel 
that they are better off today than they 
have been in the past. They give the 
Popular Front credit for this. And they 
want an administration which will push 
social reforms. They elected Dr. Rios. 

There was little difference between 
the two candidates on foreign policy. 
They were both what we used to call 
isolationists. They were very friendly to 
the United States. They both expressed 
the hope that the United Nations would 
win the war. But neither of them 
wanted to break off relations with the 
Axis. 

Chile’s geography makes it more iso- 
lationist than some of its neighbors. 
Chile is 2,400 miles long and only about 
100 miles wide. Its nitrate fields and 
copper mines would be within easy 
reach of hostile airplanes based on en- 
emy carriers off the coast. It does not 
have enough warships or planes to pro- 
tect its long coast line. 

It is not sure that the United States 
can spare enough ships or planes to po- 
lice its coast. So it hesitates to expose 
itself to attack. It is said that the Japa- 
nese have promised not to attack Chile 
so long as it does not break off relations. 

These facts explain why neither Dr. 
Rios nor General Ibdfiez came out it 
favor of a break with the Axis. 


A broad avenue in Santiago, capital of 
Chile. A modern city, full of bustle and 
traffic, Santiago stands in a wide plain 
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backed by the chain of the Andes. 
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© From Latin America 
To the World’s Tables 


We call white potatoes “Irish” pota- 
toes. But they are really Latin Ameri- 
can. They are just one of the many 
important foods which Latin America 
has given to the world. 

Irish potatoes originally grew only 
in South America. We call them “Irish” 
because they reached North America 
by way of Ireland. The sweet w scapon 
was found in the West Indies. The to- 
mato was brought to Europe from 
western South America. 

When the Spanish conquistadores 
reached Mexico they found the natives 
drinking a beverage they called choco- 
late. This, too, soon traveled around 
the world. 

Even the great American peanut 
came first from Latin America. It is 
a native of Brazil and Uruguay. 


© Brazilian Stronghold 
Against Dakar Attack 


The Brazilian army will transform 
the island of Fernando de Noronha into 
a stronghold of hemisphere defense. 
Situated 260 miles off the Brazilian 
coast, the island is directly between 
Dakar, West Africa, and Brazil. 

Fernando de Noronha is an archi- 
pelago made up of sixteen islands. The 
largest of these is Noronha Island, with 
an area of twelve. square mil. The 
island has been used as a conyict 
colony. (See picture on this page.) 

The Dutch captured Fernando de 
Noronha in the seventeenth century and 
held it for twenty years. The fort which 
they built in 1635 will be reconditioned 
and made part of the new defenses. 





N. Y. Times 
Fernando de Noronha Island (cross) will 
defend Brazil’s east coast from attack. 
Fortifications are now being erected. 
Island ‘is @ Brazilian prison colony. 
Convicts (right) wear striped uniforms. 
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© San Martin, Argentine 
George Washington 


The birthdays of two of the greatest 
heroes of the Western Hemisphere are 
celebrated only three days apart, Feb- 
ruary 22 is George Washington’s birth- 
day. The South American liberator, 
General José de San Martin, was born 
on February 25, 1778. 

San Martin was born in Argentina, 
but he spent most of his youth as a 
soldier in Spain. In spite of his absence 
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Jose de San Martin is honored by 
Argentina on many of its stamps. 


from his riative land, he shared always 
his people’s aspirations for freedom. Al- 
most from the day of his return to 
Buenos Aires, on March 9, 1812, he 
was accepted as a leader in his coun- 
try’s struggle for independence. 
Argentina had been freed of the 
Spaniards in 1815. But Spain was still 
strongly entrenched on the west coast 
of South America. San Martin realized 
that his country would never be safe 
until Chile and Peru were also free. 
He spent two years training an army 
of 5,000 men. In the winter of 1817 
he led it across the Andes into Chile. 
This march of the Army of the Andes 
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is one of the great military feats of all 
time. 

The Spaniards were surprised and 
utterly defeated. Chile became a free 
nation. By 1821 Peru had also been 
liberated. : 

The other great South American 
liberator, Simén Bolivar, aided San Mar- 
tin in Peru. But the two leaders could 
not agree, In 1822 San Martin volun- 
tarily retired. San Martin spent the rest 
of his life in Europe, where he died 
on August 17, 1850. 


© Uruguayan Tribute 
To Washington 


Washington’s birthday was celebrated 
in South America as well as in the 
United States. Speaking of Washington, 
Dr. Eduardo Blanco Acevedo, the 
Uruguayan scholar, said; 


“We cannot fail to pay homage to 
this great citizen of America. It is his 
example, no doubt, which has inspired 
the democratic action of your great 
men and the civic life of your country. 
His invincible confidence in the triumph 
of just causes, his strong determination 
that rulers should be chosen by free 
decision of the citizens, have formed a 
noble example for all republics . . . 

“Our America owes it to civilization 
to evolve new ways of solving social 
problems. 

“We are united in that ideal as we 
pay tribute to your Washington and 
our Artigas. They also are united in 
immortality.” 

(José Gervasio Artigas, 1764-1850, 
was the leader of Uruguay’s war for 


independence. ) 
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AND THE FUTURE 


Highlights from the Final Report 


of the American Youth Commission 


Prepared for Scholastic by Ryllis and Omar Goslin 





1935 to study the problems of youth in this country 

and draw up plans to solve them, The final report 
of the Commission has just come off the press. Since the 
Commission foresaw the likelihood that the United 
States would be drawn into the war, it gave close atten- 
tion to working out a program for youth which would 
be applicable both in war and in. peace. 

Owen D. Young, who served as Chairman of the 
Commission, wrote the Introduction to the report. The 
purpose of the report, he says, is “to set forth a program 
in regard to youth—a program based on the experience 
of the past, adjusted to the harsh realities of the present, 
and adequate to foreseeable needs of the future: 

The difficulties of youth are the result of conditions 
faced by everyone in the nation. It is logical, therefore, 
that the report should include a discussion of most of 
the social and economic problems which we seek to 
solve. Here, briefly are some of the conclusions reached 
by the Commission. 


UNEMPLOY MENT—Y OUTH’S MOST 
PRESSING PROBLEM 


One word sums up the most pressing problem of 
youth today and tomorrow—jobs. Many young people 
are getting jobs today. But what will happen, the report 
asks, when the rapidly expanding war industries halt 
operations after the war ends? 

“A piling up of several million jobless young workers 
seems very likely to happen after the war,” the Commis- 
sion warns, “unless we make stronger efforts to provide 
work for all... .” 

Every effort must be made, the Commission adds, 
to protect young people from the destructive efforts of 
joblessness. An idle person, like an idle machine, gets 
rusty if not put to work. Young people—the homemakers 
of tomorrow—must be given a chance to find their place 
in life today. “No one is likely to assume,” the report 
says, “that when young people leave school a long period 
of unemployment will provide a satisfactory introduc- 
tion to their new life... .” 


HOW MUCH SCHOOLING? 


All youth should be required, and enabled, to attend 

school up to 16 yearsof age. Above that age, the report 

- says, many youth should continue in school for varying 
numbers of years, depending on the sort of training 
they are capable of receiving. 

“For many youth,” the Commission states, “only work 
and wages can provide the experiences most urgent for 
their further development after they have finished the 
10th grade. . . . But others, who would be benefited by 


T* American Youth Commission was appointed in 


additional years of education, should be assisted to 
continue. .. .” 

All youth would be benefited, however, the Com- 
mission adds, if their education were not continued 
beyond the 12th or 18th without several months of ex- 
perience working for a living. Later, those who wished 
to continue their education could go back to school. 
But all of them would be aided, the Commission thinks, 
by this contact with the world outside the classroom. 


WORK 


NYA 
should be combined into a single youth work projects 
administration. The present work programs of both 
agencies should be continued by the new YWPA. «And 
it should conduct any other work programs necessary 
for unemployed youth. 

“In most parts of the country,” the Commission ex- 
plains, “unemployment still remains, and is even being 
increased from time to time . . . as the expansion of war 
industries brings a curtailment of peacetime industries. 
. . . Because of this factor, progress toward full employ- 
ment is neither as rapid nor as regular as had been 
expected, . . .” So the Commission feels that work 
see ae for the unemployed must be continued, par- 
ticularly in areas not aided by the expansion of war 
industries. - 


AFTER THE WAR IS OVER 


Plans must be made now, the Commission says, to 
provide work for the millions of younger workers who 
are now going into war industries and the army and 
navy. If these younger workers cannot find jobs after 
the war ends Sie may be serious trouble, the Com- 
mission warns. Remember, that it was the jobless youth 
of Germany after the First World War who helped 
Hitler rise to power. 

“But the problem of youth unemployment,” the Com- 
mission adds, “will not be solved . . . until it is solved 
for all the workers in the country 
new factories to provide jobs for more workers when 
the war ends. To do this, the Commission suggests that 
representatives of industry, labor, farmers, consumers, 
and the ese ining together and study these after- 
the-war problems. These representatives, the Commis- 
sion adds, should go to work with this idea in mind: 
jobs for all can be provided if every effort is made to 
supply goods and services to people at prices they can 

ord to pay. ‘ : 
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EDUCATION 


Billions of dollars must be spent fighting the war. But 
this does not mean that education should be neglected. 
It may not be possible, the Commission says, to expand 
school programs throughout the nation. But in certain 
areas where schools are poor more money must be 
spent even though we are burdened by war expenses. 
We must make sure that all children and youth, regard- 
less of race, receive a good elementary school education. 
“The emergency due to the war makes such action even 
more ni than before, not less so. . . .” Our de- 
mocracy can be strong in war only if it defends the 
rights of all youth, all the time. 

Finally, the Commission asks that the schools give 
greater attention to their job of training young people 
for life in all its angles—for work, for health, for use of 
leisure time, for home membership, and above all for 
the duties of citizenship in a” democracy. ; 


FINDING THE RIGHT JOB 


More vocational counselors are needed in the schools 
to help students pick jobs they are suited to perform in 
later life. At present, full-time counselors are on duty 


in fewer than six percent of all high schools. More large . 


high schools should have full-time counselors. The 
smaller schools should provide the services of part- 
time counselors to aid the students. 

Counselors must do more than pick the job a student 
is suited to perform. They must try to avoid preparing 
students for jobs in businesses or industries that are over- 
crowded with workers. Employers can help out here if 
they will provide jobs in which inexperienced young 
workers can learn skilled trades. ' 


TIME ON YOUR HANDS 


The Commission is sure that “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” Young people, it says, must be 
trained to use their leisure, not waste it. A person who 
learns to enjoy good books, and music, and is interested 
in several hobbies, is not going to complain about 
having “time on his hands.” 

Each community can help make the leisure of its 
young people more enjoyable and worthwhile. The 
Commission “believes that community recreation pro- 
grams are an essential social service, and one needed 
even more now than in times of less stress and strain.” 


TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 

Every young person should be given, free of charge, 
immediately after his or her eighteenth birthday, a 
thorough physical examination. The Commission also 
proposes that the year between the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth birthdays be observed as youth health year. 


‘Special efforts should be made by all governmental, - 
_ School, and community agencies, to see that youn 
dental 


people receive during that year such medical, 
and other health assistance as they need. .. .” 


The schools should do everything-possible to combat 
the menace of malnutrition among children and youth. 
They should work with parents to see that young people 


have proper diets and eating habits. 
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The Commission recommends careful study of health 
insurance, so that medical care can be brought to the 
millions of families who cannot pay the whole cost of 
this service. “This is a problem for the medical profes- 
sion, and it is also a problem for the public,” the Com- 
mission says. 


MARRIAGE AND THE HOME 


More attention should be given to training youn 
people as future husbands and wives. “Young people, 
the Commiésion reports, “are conscious of the increasin 
number of homes broken through divorce. . . . They fee 
a need which they often express for some sort of special 
preparation for marriage, a need which is seldom met to 
their satisfaction. . . .” 

The Commission feels that both group instruction and 
individual interviews are needed to prepare youth for 
the responsibilities of family living. This instruction, 
it adds, will require “knowledge from the professions 
of medicine, social work, education, and the ministry.” 


Ggdg 


The petty thief of today may be the gangster of to- 
morrow. “Criminologists,’ the Commission reports, 
“believe that three-quarters of all confirmed criminals 
may have begun their careers during their youth.” 

The Commission does not believe that any one cause 
of youthful crime can be pointed out. There are many 
causes. Crime among youths can be prevented by edu- 
cation, wholesome recreation, pleasant family life, and 
jobs. On the other hand, the young person who breaks 
the law must be handled with sympathy and intelli- 
gence by trained officers and judges, It is better—and 
cheaper—to straighten out a misguided youth before 
he is branded a criminal than to reform a convict who 
has been schooled in prison for several years. 


CITIZENSHIP 


There are two levels of citizenship defined by the 
Commission. The lower level consists ef those habits of 
obedience to law and custom which are found in any 
form of government, democratic or dictatorial. 

The second level of citizenship includes all the re- 
quirements of the first level, plus the attitudes and 
ideas of individual citizens which make ours a govern- 
ment “of, by, and for the people.” The first level, the 
Commission adds, might be designated as conforming 
citizenship (the person is in harmony with everyone 
else and tH not stand out above the mass); the second 
might be called contributing citizenship (the person 
gives his time, and ideas to the common cause of mak- 
ing democracy work every day—he becomes a leader of 
democratic groups as well as a follower of officials, 
whom he elects and can remove at the next election. 

“Schools must train for both levels of citizenship,” the 
Commission concludes. . 
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_BLITZKRIEG BUSTER 


ARSHAL Semyon Timoshenko, 

Russia’s wizard at winter warfare, 
has proved to the Germans that he is an 
apt pupil. Russia’ssCommissar of De- 
fense received technical training in a 
German army camp during the 1920's. 
During the fall pe winter of 1941-42, 
the former pupil taught his German 
teachers how to stop a blitzkrieg. 

In September, 1941, Germany's pan- 
zer armies were hammering at the de- 
fenses of Moscow. In a house not far 
behind the Russian lines, a huge man 
wearing the plain tunic of a Red Army 
marshal leaned over a table covered 
with maps. He poked at the maps with 
an enormous fist, smiled broadly, and 
told reporter Ralph Parker of the sur- 
prises awaiting the Germans. 

“We'll spin them out like the thread 





WHO’S WHO? 
Place the letter of the proper identi- 
fication before the name it fits. 


1__—James M. a. Czar of baseball 
Landis b. President of China. 

. Commander of Chi- 
nese armies. 

. Leader of All-India 
Congress. 

e. Director of Office 
of Civilian Defense. 

f. Commander, naval 
forces of United 
Nations in South- 
western Pacific. 

. Premier, Dutch 
Government 
Exile. 


oe SB. E 
Helfrich 


8.—_Jawaharlal 
Nehru 


4.—_Chiang 
Kai-shek 


WHAT’S WHAT? | 


Choose the best phrase or clause to 
complete the statement. 





in 


Sovphoto 
Marshal Semyon Timoshenko, who res- 
cued Russia on two fronts, came up from 
the ranks. He is skilled at winter warfare. 


off a bobbin,”~he said. And spin them 
out he did as he slowly withdrew his 
troops, fighting every foot of the way. 
Hitler’s generals were forced to pay 
an increasingly heavy price in killed 
and wounded for each advance on the 
road to Moscow. 

Semyon Timoshenko, hero of the So- 
viet Union, is the son of poor peasants. 
He was born in 1895 in the Bessarabian 
village of Furmanka, finished rural 
school, and went to work on a farm. 
He was drafted in the Russian Army 
in 1915, and served as.atmachine gun- 
ner on the eastern front, during World 
War I. The troops were underfed, and 
miserably equipped. Timoshenko ex- 


, What Do You Know About the News? 


(Key to Correct Answers in Teachers Edition) 


1. The Australians prefer to have the 
Pacific high ca in (a) Lordon, 
(b) Melbourne, (c) Washington. 

2. The “heart land” of the. British 
Empire is (a) Singapore, (b) India, 
(c) Australia. 

8. The Office of Civilian Defense is 
organized to (a) aid in defense against 
air attacks, (b) form armed home 
guards to repel invasion, (c) provide a 
nucleus of trained military reserves. 

4. Chiang Kai-shek is in India to (a) 
buy arms from India’s steel plants, 
(b) persuade the Indians to cooperate 
in the war; (c) lead a revolt against 
Britain. 

5. Aruba. and Curacao are Dutch 
islands off the coast of (a) Surinam, 
(b) Cuba, (c) Venezuela. 

6. The Vichy government of Marshal 
Petain in France made news recently 
when it (a) came out for lease-lend 
aid for Free French troops, (b) re- 


Seager his feelings by beating an of. — 
cer. He was court martialed, but the — 
revolution of 1917 saved him from a 
heavy sentence. : 
In 1918, Timoshenko joined the Red © 
Army and served with distinction dur- 7 
ing the civil war between the Com- — 
munists and the White Russian sup- © 
porters of the Czar. Timoshenko became ™ 
successively the commander of a pla- ~ 
toon, squadron, regiment, brigade, and — 
a division. - 
When the civil war ended Timo- 7 
shenko began to balance his battle- © 
field experiences by studying in various © 
military colleges. During these years, © 
he was graduated from the Higher Mili- = 
tary Academy. He also took what might — 
be called a “post-graduate” course 7 
under German teachers. a 
After commanding the nation’s most 
important military districts, Timoshenko 
became People’s Commissar of Defense 
on May 7, 1940. From that time on he 
worked day and night reorganizing the 
Russian Army. . 
For nearly a year before the Nazi 
invasion the daily life of the Red Army 
soldier was planned to resemble closely 
life at the front under winter conditions. 
Mornings started with outdoor exer- 
cises. A rubdown with cold water fol- 
lowed, regardless of the weather. Fre- 
quent night alarms, long marches, and 
nights spent in snow-covered fields 
helped toughen the ray 
Hitler and his generals like to blame 
all their troubles on the Russian winter. 
They could have learned some valuable 
lessons about winter fighting if they had 
taken an interest in the work of a former 


pupil. 


. 





signed, (c) let the Axis use French 
ships. 


ATTITUDE INDICATOR 


Circle the letter A if you agree with 
the statement, D if you disagree. 


1. A D Youth need jobs now; - 
war planning should be left to 
adults. 

2. A D Schooling should be required 
through age 18. 

8. A D The CCC or the NYA should 
be required of all youth for 
one year. 


4.AD If Ngee gage increases, 
youth ye be given prefer- 


ence for jobs. 

5. A D The Federal an ae 
should guarantee uate 
funds for all schools. 

6. A D Education for marriage should 


be given in all high schools. 
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Woodrow Wilson (Richard Gaines) 
argues with the other members of the 
Big Four in conference in Paris, 1919. 


Introduction 


N 1918 President Woodrow Wil- 

son was the hero of the world. He 
was the acknowledged s: 
for the principles of the Allied cause. 
Under his leadership the United 
States had entered World War I and 
had been the deciding factor in win- 
ning that war. Under his leadership 
we looked forward to winning the 
peace also—a peace to be based on 
reconciliation, not vengeance, as out- 
lined in Wilson’s famous Fourteen 
Points and in his proposal for a 
League of Nations. The story of the 
play, In Time ‘to. Come, which has 
just finished its engagement at the 
Mansfield Theatre in New York is 
the story of Wilson’s valiant fight 
for that peace, and his defeat at the 
hands of less idealistic and more 
selfish men who refused to see farther 
than their own national noses. Now 
we are engaged in World War II, en- 
gaged in winning the war and at the 
same time in winning the peace. This 
time we must resolve to profit by the 
mistakes of that last, but not lasting 
peace. 


THE PLAY 


N APRIL 2, 1917, President 
() Wilson asked a joimt session of 
Congress t0 declare war on 
Germany. In September of the next 
year, with the Armistice just over the 
















horizon, the President made the un- 
precedented decision to attend the 
Peace ‘Conference im Paris and 
sounded out wis friends, Justice 
Brandeis, Colonel House and Josepb 
Tumulty, on the idea. Filled with en- 
thusiasm in bis effort to establish a 
“constitution of the world” through 
bis League of Nations and ensure a 
constructive peace, be set off for 


‘Europe the following December, only 


to meet bis first disappointment on 
the boat when be learned that one of 
bis Fourteen Points —the freedom 
of the seas—had already been re- 
jected. Once in Paris, he began to dis- 
cover. the petty bickering and po- 
litical horse trading that was going 
om among the other representatives 
at the Conference. We take up the 
action of the play after months of 
maddening delay. 

Scene: A conference room at the 
Quai Dorsay, in the early part of April 
of the same year. The room is plainly 
furnished with chairs and a table on 
which are ‘stacked papers and several 
portfolios. The walls are covered with 
maps. There is only one door, right 
stage. Tall windows, left, overlook the 
street. 


Clemenceau, Lloyd rge and Son- 
nino, are in a closed meeting. By now 
not only newspapermen, but even secre- 
taries and interpreters, are barred from 
these conferences. Clemenceau looks old 
and bored and heavy-lidded. Occasion- 
ally he goes off in a doze, but always 
manages to be awake when there is an 
pu mm for sarcasm or when the 
interests of France are touched upon in 
a discussion. Then he snarls out a com- 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) ‘are omitted. 


IV TIME TO COME 


At Rise: The tg Bria Wilson, 


February 23-28, 1942 17 
A Condensation of the New 
Play About Woodrow Wilson 


By 
Howard Koch 
and 
John Huston 


ment like a tiger disturbed in a nap. 

Lloyd George is Lloyd George. Son- 
nino is a stodgy man with a surly tem- 
per, who English with an Italian 
accent. 

Wilson appears more worn than in 
the previous scene. The strain of con- 
stant vigilance and excessive responsi- 
bility has taken its toll. 

It is soon evident that the formal 
stage of the Paris Conference is over 
and by now these four men are familiar 
enough with each other to speak their 
minds plainly, without many concessions 
to station and dignity. 

They know each other’s attitudes so 
well that for the most~part they listen 
to each other’s words with tolerant dis- 
interest. If there is any progress appar- 
ent in their futile discussion, it is the 
progress of the Allied statesmen in 
slowly wearing Wilson down. 

As the curtain rises, Sonnino is ad- 
dressing Wilson, with Lloyd George 
looking on. Clemenceau is dozing at one 
end of the table, his chin resting against 
his chest. 

Lloyd George is standing by window 
at lower end of the fireplace. 

SoNNINO istending by table): .. . 
And now I must tell you frankly, Mr. 
President, I am weary of your pretend- 
we! orance of the pacts between our 

ied governments .. . and of my pre- 
tending to believe you. We are not de- 
ceiving each other, so let us stop 
deceiving ourselves. 

Wuson (patiently): Very well, Mr. 
Sonnino. You have private agreements, 
but I am not a party to them. I came 
here in another capacity. 

CLEMENCEAU (rousing himself): In 
just what capacity, Mr. Wilson? 

Wuson: As a representative of the 
people. 
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CLEMENCEAU: 
people? 

Wison (pointedly): Of no one 
people. 

(Clemenceau shakes his head and 


People? Of what 


drops off to another nap.) 


Lioyp Georce: Mr. Wilson, pos- 
sibly you're in a more fortunate position 
than the rest of uS. It appears your au- 
thority is . . . unlimited. But Signor 
Sonnino, Monsieur Clemenceau, and I 
have our nationals to deal with. What 
we must do is not always what we would 
like to do. 

Sonnino: I must answer to my 
government. 

Witson: Gentlemen, these secret 
treaties aren’t within the scope of our 
discussion. Our peoples didn’t send us 
here to enforce bargains, but to estab- 
lish rights. 

Sonnino (up): The possession of 
Fiume is our sacred right. It was 
pledged to us when Italy entered the 
war. We paid for it with a million lives. 

Wrison: Mr. Sonnino, must we go 
over that again? What you say amounts 
to an admission vou sacrificed men to 
gain territory. Did you tell your coun- 
trymen that when they were fighting? 
No, you told them they were fighting 
to put an end to aggression and preserve 


civilization. 


Cremenceau (his head comes up 
again): You told them that, Mr. Wilson. 

Wruison (beginning to lose his pa- 
tience): And I intend to keep my word. 

Lioyp Gerorce (sits): Gentlemen, I 
feel we're getting away from our sub- 
ject . . . the settlement of the Fiume 
and Adriatic claims. 

Wison: There can be no settlement 
such as Mr. Sonnino wishes. 

Sonntno (rising petulantly): Very 
well. If bargains are not to be kept, my 
country shall enter no new ones. 

Wrison (wearily, for the hundredth 
time): Meaning the League? 

Sonnrvo: Yes, Mr. President. Mean- 
ing the Leaguel 

Wuson: The League of Nations isn’t 
a bargain, Mr. Sonnino. It’s a privilege 
your country may share in. 

o: We are not sure it’s such a 
privilege. It will give your country the 


‘right to interfere in our affairs, but you 


would not welcome our interference in 
yours. 

Wison (up): We dv not wish to in- 
terfere in Europe’s politics. But we 
helped you fight a war and we heve a 
right to insist on a settlement that will 
prevent such a — happening again. 

Luioyp Georce: That’s what we want 
to do. But apparently we disagree on — 

Wnison: Only onthe terms, Mr. 
Lloyd George — surely not on the neces- 
sity of maintaining the peace that ge 
won. The League is the only guarantee 
we have that what we do here will be 
enduring. (faces them to make a last 


) Don’t you see, gentlemen, we're 
oe in terms of the past. That's all 
over with. We have more to gain for our 
countries than Fiume . . . more than if 
we could extend our national boun- 
daries (up) to cover these maps... . 
Forget for the moment our responsibili- 
ties to those we represent. Think, if 
you will, of our individual destinies. 
What will historians fifty —a hundred 
— years hence write next to our names? 
“These four men met in Paris in the 
year 1919 and divided the spoils of a 
war?” “The ce they made lasted” 
. .. What dell teny ... “twenty years?” 
Gentlemen, we have’ one life, one 
chance — in our case a grave decision — 
to do what others have done . . . a small 
thing that time will make smaller . . . 
or what has never been done before 

. . a great thing that time will make 
greater. We can accomplish something 
new . . . something lasting. We're the 
representatives of Christian nations. We 
can make a Christian peace. We have it 
in our power. to divide the tide of his- 
tory. We can appoint a day in the affairs 
of men when conquest is to end and 
good will among all peoples to begin. 

(As Wilson stops, there is a respect- 
ful. silence but not the response that 
such a plea might be expected to call 
forth. In fact, M. Clemenceau appears 
not to have heard a word of #. Lloyd 
George leans over, touches the French 
Premier's arm.) 

Lioyp GrorcE: Mr. Wilson has said 
some very true things. . . . 

CLEMENCEAU: Mr. Wilson is an ex- 
cellent orator. 

(At this point we see Wilson's self- 
control gr begin to slip, as he is 
brought to ror the futility of his 
effort against their bland indifference to 
all considerations but their self-interest. ) 

Witson (with quiet bitterness): I 
wasn't making a speech, M. Clemen- 
ceau. I’m not a politician. 

CLEMENCEAU (this thrust brings him 
up in his chair): Nor am I, Mr. Wilson. 
I am too old to be a politician. But I am 
a patriot, and I make no apologies for it. 

Lioyp Georce (up; interrupting): 
I'm sure Mr. Wilson didn’t mean .. . 

CLEMENCEAU (not to be stopped): 
You have a dream of moral perfection. 
Very well. That is your affair. Mine is 
to serve France. 

Wuson: Is there any better way of 
serving France than by making other 
nations her friends? 

CLEMENCEAU: Mr. Wilson, you per- 
form the miracle and then I shall believe 
in it. 

Lioyp Grorce: It isn’t that we lack 
faith in your League, Mr. President. 
The Covenant raises a great hope in the 
world. Even M. Clemenceau will not 
deny that. But a hope for the future. 
In the meantime our governments insist 
on... certain practical securities. 








Wuson: The League is for mutual ~ 
protection. We are all agreed that it — 
should be made so strong, so armed ~ 
with force and economic sanctions that — 
no aggressor would dare to face the © 
combined might of the League mem-— 
bers. What more security can you ask? 

Sonnino: Geographical barriers be- 
tween us and our enemies. ; 

Wuson (for the millionth time): But 
we have no enemies. We're at peace. ” 
We've signed the Armistice. q 

CLEMENCEAU: Remember, Mr. Wil- — 
son, you live in America, with an ocean — 
on either side. You can afford to forgive © 
your enemies. = 

Wuson: Can Europe afford not to? © 
I ask you to consider that. 4 

CiemeEnceau: Fifty years ago the 
Germans came in this city and dictated — 
their peace. Now it is our turn. 4 

Witson: Are we to take German © 
statesmanship as a model? I’m surprised, 
Mr. Clemenceau. 4 

CLEMENCEAU: We'll improve on it. 
We'll see them powerless ever to | 
threaten us again. 

Witson: p, I loathe Ger- 
man militarism as much as you do. It 
was and still remains the most vicious © 
threat to civilization. My country joined 
your effort to stamp it out, but we 
mustn’t imitate the very thing we de- 
spise. A treaty of revenge will one day 
put those in power who will use re- 
venge as the excuse for their own 
ambitions. I plead with you not to give 
them that excuse. We have broken the 
German military machine. We have 
deposed their rulers. We are now deal- 
ing with a people’s government in Ger- 
many. Let's give this government a 
chance —a chance to break with the 
past. 

CieMENcEAU: The” Germans never 
forgive defeat. I know that, Mr. Wilson 
— they are our enemies and shall always 
be our enemies. 

Wuson (sits): That depends on us, 
We can either cause that to happen or 
prevent it — here, by what we do now. 

(In the discussion which follows Son- 
nino points out that he cannot go back 
to Italy without Fiume, a concession 
which is being demanded by the Italian 
press. It now becomes obvious that the 
substance of the supposedly confidential 
conversations among the Big Four has 
been leaking out to the papers.) 

Wuson: Very well. If any part of 
our negotiations is to be public informa- 
tion then I shall make a complete state- 
ment to the press, explaining your 
repeated threats to withdraw from the 
League unless I subscribe to your treaty 
demands. 

Lioyp Grorce: But Mr, President, 
we all deplore these leaks as much as 

ou 


Wison: Still they continue. Particu- 
larly to the Italian papers. - 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


America and the War: 
An Interpretation for Students 


SINCE the last war, American opin- 
ion has debated the place of force 
in international relations and the <A 
ticipation of the United States in plans 
for international cooperation. The re- 
sult has been a divided opinion which 
is still observable in many communities. 
The bombing of Pearl Harbor had the 
immediate effect of uniting American 
opinion in the use of force in self-de- 
fense and in cooperation with the 
United Nations opposing aggression. 

With the poe of two and a half 
months, the initial shock has worn off. 
Many forces, frightened at first by the 
surge of American sentiment, have be- 
come emboldened. They are now en- 
gaged in may attacks upon labor and 
upon civilian defense, and are trying 
to promote a negotiated peace. Obvi- 
ously, there is need for an educational 
job in supplying to the American peo- 
ple a clearer understanding of America’s 
war and its place in world affairs. 


The Work of the School 


The schools are the first line. of mo- 
rale, and here we have the opportunity 
—the responsibility — of giving young 
people an understanding of America 
and the war, and, through them, ‘their 
parents. In order to obtain the best 
thinking and the most immediate ac- 
tion, Commissioner of Education Stude- 
baker called to Washington the pub- 
lishers of the periodicals designed for 
use in social studies classes of junior and 
senior high schools. Under the leader- 
ship of the Office of Education, these 
publishers planned a teaching guide 
which has now been published under 
the title, What the War Means to Us. 

What the War Means to Us gives to 
teachers and administrators some prac- 
tical suggestions on organizing a im- 
previ school-wide study and discus- 
sion 0 
the war and the peace. It gives sug- 
gestions for all-school activities, a sug- 
gested series of five units with an out- 


line of the topic, activities, and refer- ° 


ences to classroom periodicals, and 
sound arguments on the use of weekly 
materials prepared for schools, such as 
Scholastic. The teaching guide has al- 
ready been sent to a wide mailing list 
of principals, superintendents and 
teachers. If you have not received a 
copy, write for one to Scholastic. It will 
be sent by return mail. 

The pamphlet, What the War Means 
to Us, suggests three plans for all-school 
use of the material. In small schools 
weekly assembly forums may use this 


problems involved in winning . 


material for group thinking. In larger 
schools a rotation of assembly forums 
would reach the entire student body in 
fairly small sections. Where there is a 
feeling that the school program is al- 
ready too crowded, many schools have 
followed the lead of business and gov- 
ernment in lengthening the work day. 
They have set up the forum as one of 
the special programs in a lengthened 
schedule. 

It is also suggested that teachers of 
the social studies might carry on the 
discussion in at least one class period 
during the week, relating it, insofar as 
possible, to the yaw course of study. 
Scholastic will, during the next five 
weeks, present in this department a 
series of suggestions for > use of 
this material in English and _ social 
studies classes. It is recommended that 
teachers plan the use of these sugges- 
tions with their principals. 


The Work of Scholastic 


Chester S. Williams of the Office of 
Education, writing on the topic, “Class- 
room Periodicals Are Needed Now,” 
says: 

“Books cannot be produced quickly 
enough to keep pace with current his- 
tory. Even: pamphlets run behind fast- 
moving events. Hence, weekly periodi- 
cals have special significance. It is, of 
course, recognized that many weekly 
magazines published for the whole 
population are useful in a program of 
civic education and these magazines are 
used extensively in schools. Likewise, 
daily newspapers, current films, radio 
programs and pamphlets are useful and 
in general use Yet the classroom pe- 
riodicals are especially vital because 
they are prepared by editorial staffs 


COMING NEXT WEEK 
(March 2, 1942) 

For Social Studies 
The Problem of Defense Housing. 
Democracy at Work: Farmers Co- 

operatives. 

Strategic Australia: Its Role in the 
War. 

Today’s Trends (historical picture 
strip):. Russia and the Pacific War. 
For English Classes 
. How About a Tournament Play? 
by Margaret Mayorga. 

Test Dive, 16,000 Feet, by James 
Floherty. ‘ 

How to Start and Stop, by Agnes 
Bass. 

Poetry Album: Siegfried Sassoon. 


whose business it is to know how to 
serve students and teachers in schools.” 

A cursory survey of Scholastic’s con- 
tents for the last months will show how 
its editors have already assumed this 
responsibility. Teachers who have used 
Scholastic find that their students have 
a better understanding of the issues and 
problems of present day America than 
those who have used less significant ma- 
terial. To the regular departments deal- 
ing with domestic and foreign problems, 
Democracy at Work, Behind the Head- 
lines, Today’s Events in the Light of the 
Past, Our American Heritage, and Pan- 
Americana, Scholastic adds a series on 
America and the War by Dr. Com- 
mager, one on “What Youth Can Do 
for our Country,” narratives of life and 
adventure with our armed forces such 
as “Learning to Be a Soldier,” and 
special articles, stories, and plays deal- 
ing with America at war and the chal- 
lenge of American democracy. 


The Use of Scholastic in the 
Classroom 


All.these materials supply the pupils 
with the necessary supplements to the 
class text which are required for teach- 
ing the five units of What the War 
Means to Us. These will be organized 
into the classroom plan in accordance 
with the decision of the teachers and 
the administration. In some classes, time 
will be taken out of the regular course 
of study for a study of these units as 
presented in the pamphlet. In others, 
they will be organized into the course 
of study as essential parts of regular 
units of work. In the next five issues 
of Scholastic, specific suggestions will 
be made for both. 

In an American History class the last 
units of the course this year might be 
modified in this way. The unit on “The 
Industrialization of America” might be 
expanded to include Unit I of the pam- 
phlet, the shift from business as usual 
to all-out production for war. The unit 
of the United States and the first world 
war might include Unit II, the aggres- 
sion since 1931. The unit on American 
Democracy today might include Unit 
III, democracy and its challengers. The 
study of today’s problems might in- 
clude Unit IV, and the study of the 
United States as a world power might 
include Unit V. 

The Modern History class might in- 
clude the same units under the topics: 
“The Long Armistice” (Units I and II), 
“Democracy and Dictatorship” (Unit 
III), “The Return of War” (Unit IV), 
and “Peace for the Future” (Unit V). 

During the next five weeks these and 
other suggestions will be implemented 
by specific suggestions and references to 
Scholastic materials and to books and 
pamphlets. Julian C. Aldrich 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


March of Events (Pp. 3-6) 

With this issue, Scholastic begins a 
new organization of these pages. This 
section always has been devoted to the 
news and its interpretation. This is now 
made clearer by supplying each story 
in two parts: the news as the student 
reads it in the daily paper, and the 
background and the interpretation of 
the story. 

This differentiation should be madé 
clear in the class discussion. For ex- 
ample, we include this week the news 
story which all pupils Fave read in the 
papers about Chiang’s visit to India. 
That is followed by an analysis of the 
mission of Chiang, the danger ot India, 
the “geo-politics” of the Indian penin- 
sula, the land and people of the coun- 
try, and the political and social prob- 
lems which have bese’ it. The map 
serves to highlight many of these points. 

Similarly, other news items include 
background and interpretation mate- 
riat under headings which might be 
used as centers for class discussion. Or 
the teacher or the students might state 
a question, an issue or a proposition 
which might bring out these key ideas. 
The news quiz may be used as a check 
on points remembered after the class 
discussion. 


Map of Asia and Africa (P. 6) 


This map should be used for the In- 
dia, Singapore, and Aust alia stories, in- 
cluding a study of the relation of these 
to the war in Europe. Use it, too, for 
the study of historical “if’s.” For exam- 
ple, if the Japanese take Sumatra, what 
will happen to the Indian Ocean and 
Madagascar? If the French give Dakar 
to the Germans, what will be the result 
for South Africa. 


Learning to Be a Soldier: 
Army Maneuvers (P. 7) 


The human side as well as the mili- 
tary side of maneuvers will prove in- 
teresting to the class 


Questions for Interest and Information: 

1. Is there adventure in maneuvers? 
Hard work? Military value? 

2. What illustrations are there of 
thorough organization and planning? 

3. What incidents show the develop- 
ment of military skills? Which show the 
problems of recreation and morale? 

4. How important wis the attitude of 
the people in the area of maneuvers? 


The Battle of the Production Lines 
(P. 8) 
This picture page may be used in 
economics classes as well as all social 
studies groups to show the. growth of 


American production. Discussion might 
center on our resources in materials and 


skills. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
CLASSES 


Wanted: More Man Power 

(Pp. 9,-10) 
Economics, Modern Problems, Ameri- 

can History 

In our change-over from “business as 
usual” to “all-out production” a great 
problem of conversion unemployment 
and placement of workers has arisen. 
The study of this article will help to 
clarify the problem and_ proposed 
solutions. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. What are some of the change- 
overs which will be required in in- 
dustry? 

2. What is the extent of conversion 
unemployment? What types of workers 
will it affect? 

3. How large a labor supply will be 
needed? Where will it come from? 

4. What provision is now made for 
the worker waiting for conversion to 
be completed? What else is proposed? 

5. What are the difficulties in match- 
ing men and women and jobs? How 
would a Man Power Mobilization Board 
help to solve these difficulties? 

6. What will the production program 
do to the balance between military and 
civilian production? (See “Behind the 
Headlines,” Scholastic, November 17, 
1941.) 


Our American Heritage: 
Prelude to War (P. 11) 


American History 


In a brief but clear analysis, Dr. 
Commager points out the underlying 
causes of the war between the sections. 
Look back at the westward expansion 
of North and South. Who went where? 
List the incidents which indicated a 
struggle over questions affecting the 
West. How did these stem from points 
of view characteristic of the North or 
South? Have the class discuss the eco- 
nomic and social causes’ of the conflict 
as described here. How do these causes 
affect our understanding of the inci- 
dents mentioned above? 

Add to these the political causes 
given in your text. How did these grow 
out of the economic causes? Discuss 
the “rightness” of the interpretations of 
the two sections. How were both based 
on self-interest? on higher grounds? 


Youth and the Future (Pp. 12, 13) 


Modern Problems, American distory, 
Guidance 


Every student in school should have 
an opportunity to study the problems 


posed here, preferably by thorough 
study in one of his classes. A unit of 
work in social studies or English might 
well be based on the report which is 
summarized here. Have the class fill out 
the Attitude Indicator on page 16; use 
it as a springboard to the discussion of 
these issues: 

1. Are youth concerned with the pro- 
visions for post-war employment? 

2. Should young people work for a 
living before entering college? 

3. Should work be provided for un- 
employed youth in socially valuable 
fields? 

4. How can work be provided for al! 
after this war when work was not givcn 
to all even in the late 1920's? 

5. Should schools give marks in 
work, health, use of leisure time, home 
membership and Cas instead of 
or in addition to “subjects”? 

6. Can schools train for “contributing 
citizenship”? 


Pan-Americana (Pp. 14, 15) 

Use the feature story in this issue of 
“Pan-Americana” as an introduction tc 
a unit on Chile. Use the “Basic Book- 
list on Latin America” (Scholastic 
Teachers Section, gre 19, 1942) as 
a guide to materials. As initiating activi- 
ties, include discussion of these topics: 

1. Why was the recent election in 
Chile important to that country? Why 
was it important to the United States? 

2. What were the main interests of 
the Popular Front and the Democratic 
Anti-Fascist Front? Why did the con- 
servatives oppose these measures? 

3. How do the land problems and 
economic problems of Chile make this 
struggle important? (See references 
noted above. ) 

4. Why is Chile “isolationist”? Read 
about her German and Japanese groups 
in Herring, Good Neighbors, or Beals, 
Coming Struggle for Latin America. 


In Time to Come 
(Pp. 17-19, Combined and 
English Editions) 

Modern History, American History 


In your study of the Versailles Con- 
ference, use the selection reprinted here 
and then the whole play. Use it to 
dramatize the part played by the Big 
Four, the issues of the Conference, and 
the debate over the League in America. 
As a further step in study, read Ray- 
mond Gram Swing’s Armistice Dav 
(1941) address (may be obtained from 
Council for Democracy, New York). 


You and Your Job (P. 27) 

This week, the second in a series o! 
four selections from Davis’ Your Caree: 
in Defense is presented. This is essen- 

_tial material for guidance or occupa- 
tions courses, but has value in English 
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and social studies. Have the class ana- 
lyze their likes and dislikes, their skills 
and hopes in terms of the occupations 
referred to. In social studies, include a 
unit on “Youth in Today’s World” as a 
part of the problems course. The club 
program or the “bull session” will find 
this material provocative. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Stolen Days (P. 25) 
For All English Classes 


This story is so easy to read, so swift, 
and so close to everybody’s experience 
that it will be safe to assign it for out- 
side reading. Ask students to note the 
vocabulary. Does Anderson use any 
words — aside from the term “inflam- 
matory rheumatism”’—that could not 
be understood by an eight-year-old 
child? 

Next day discuss Anderson’s success 
in painting a child’s emotions with this 
limited word-range. Note, too, the 
brevity of sentences and paragraphs, 
the spare use of detail. Ask the stu- 
dents whether they think the story 
would have been better if it had been 
written in lengthy sentences, big words. 

Devote the remainder of the discus- 
sion to pointing out the importance of 
Anderson in the history of American lit- 
erature. For ample material on Ander- 
son and his effect on fellow writers, see 
the issue of Story dated September-Oc- 
tober 1941 —a memorial issue devoted 
to Anderson. 


lo Improve Reading Skills 
Making a Chronological Outline 


After the students have read through 
the story (either in class or during 
leisure) ask them to make a chrono- 
logical list of the hero’s activities — 
where he went and what he did — dur- 
ing the day. Magazines may be open 
for the search, and twenty minutes 
should be assigned for the process. 


In Time to Come (P. 17) 


To Integrate English 
and the Social Studies 


To merely dramatize this play in the 
classroom will not be to use it to its 
greatest advantage. Much creative 
thinking, much drawing of conclusions 
by the students, much tying-in of past 
causes with present events, must be 
done before the play will have yielded 
up its real value. 

Begin by a dramatized reading of 
the play, but ask students to attend to 
the matter of the lines rather than the 
manner of the presentation. Ask them 
to check each of the comments that — 
made back in 1919 — has been proved 
true today. 

At the end of the reading, ask the 


students to tally their checks and see 
which of the diplomats made the wis- 
est, most far-seeing interpretation. Wil- 
son should, of course, be the choice. 

Choose four outstanding students, 
one to represent the interests of each 
member of the conference. Send them 
to the library to look up the life his- 
tories of the men they represent. Then 
appoint another student as mediator, 
and arrange a panel discussion based 
on the information the four students 
have collected. © 

Conclude the discussion with an 
open forum on this subject: If another 
Wilson were to propose another far- 
seeing, humane peace treaty at the end 
of this present war, would he have bet- 
ter or worse luck than Wilson had at 
the Versailles conferences? 


For Spoken English Classes 

The above plan offers opportunities 
for activity in numerous oral English 
areas. 


Design for Reading (P. 21) 


To Motivate Reading and 
for Composition Classes 


The procedure for use of this article 
is implicit in the article itself. Mr. Hill 
has suggested the following topics to 
be used in work done for the Round 
Table. 
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1. Youth Looks at the.War. (A per- 
sonal essay telling how the prospect 
appears to the average high-school -boy 
or girl.) 

2. The Roots of War. (An account of 
the chief political steps leading from 
World War I to World War II.) 

3. Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, The Boys 
Are Marching. (A description of a 
nearby fort or camp.) 

4. What Can a Girl Do? (A letter 
answering this question. ) 

5. “Died in the Service of His Coun- 
try, Sir.” (A short story or one-act play 
based on a recent example of heroism.) 

6. Kenneth Roberts is a Realist on 
History and War. (A critical review of 
one or two of this author’s books show- 
ing how he “de-bunks” the traditional 
romance of wars in the past.) 

7. “Come in, Washington .. .” (An 
imaginary _ round-the-world _ broadcast 
from the national capitals, showing 
how Berlin, London, Tokyo, Moscow, 
Rome, and Washington might interpret 
the news of Hitler’s suicide.) 

8. Two Recent War Books in Re- 
view. (A critical literary comparison of 
two plays, novels, or non-fiction ac- 
counts either from this list or from your 
general reading. ) 

9. Buy a Defense Bond! 
article. ) 

10. Working for Uncle Sam. (What 
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You can STILL use SCHOLASTIC 


in your classroom this term IF 


YOU MAIL YOUR 
ORDER TODAY 


IT’S NOT TOO LATE to place your classroom order now. 
Just fill in the order card in this issue and mail it today—it 
doesn’t require a stamp—and you’ll be able to start using 
SCHOLASTIC in your classroom with the next issue. 


THIS TERM MORE THAN EVER BEFORE you'll need a 
complete weekly classroom magazine like SCHOLASTIC 
geared to meet wartime teaching needs in both history and 


IF YOU HAVEN’T PLACED 
YOUR ORDER YOU'LL FIND 
ORDER CARD BOUND IN 
THIS ISSUE—Mail Your Or- 
der Today and Start Using 
SCHOLASTIC Next Week. 


it’s like in a defense industry.) 
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GirLs sToP GIGGLING and boys stop whispering when they’re interested 
in their schoolwork. That's an old classroom axiom. 


It’s an axiom, too, that educational movies are never-fail interest- 
getters. 


We've got two movies like this. They’ve been never-fail interest- 
getters for thousands of teachers, And we'll be glad to send them to you 
rent-free. Here’s what they’re about: 


“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS”—the biography of the salmon from egghood 
to parenthood. Contains some grand shots of the salmon’s upstream 
battle against Alaska’s driving rapids. Woven into this movie-biography 
are facts of natural history, science, and home economics. 


“JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS"—The scenes represent Ancient Arabia, Colonial 
America, Modern South America. The actors: Goat-marionettes, cow- 
marionettes, peasant-marionettes, dozens and dozens of marionettes of 
all sorts. The story: How Coffee is planted, raised, roasted, and packed. 
In telling the story, this movie goes into history, social science, and 
geography. 

Each of these films lasts 35 minutes. The cost to you is nothing but 
the few cents return postage the films take. Fill out the coupon below. 














AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 


Home Economics Department S-242, American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, free of charge, your motion picture film: 
(Check) 0 “JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 
Date desired Date film will be returned 
Send film checked: () 16 mm. sound 
Also send Teachera’ Guides......... 


(Check) 0 “ALASKA’S SILVER MILLIONS” 

Date desired Date film will be returned 
Send film checked: (1) 16 mm. sound 

0 16 mm. silent 

Teachers’ Guides 

I promise to return film(s) to you on the date(s) specified above and will prepay the return 
postage. 
Name and Title 











Round Table (P. 23) 
For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 

Assign this for outside reading. Base 
discussion at the next class period on 
the following subject: In what ways 
does our class resemble the one de- 
scribed by Juanita Schoff? In what re- 
spects does our class differ from hers? 
How does the essay The Saturday 
Serial show that the author is “coining 
the metal within himself”? 
Outside Assignments 

Two essays (five paragraphs each) 
to be written within a two-week 
period. 

1. Changes which I would like to 
see take place in our composition class. 

2. An incident remembered from 
my childhood. 


Dramatic Presentation of 

“Listen to the People” 

(See Scholastic, Feb. 2-7, page 17) 
For Drama Clubs and Classes © 

Miss Elmina Lucke, of the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, New York 
City, made a highly successful dramatic 
ones of this play, the eleventh 
grade students participating. 

Their production used two narrators 
at either side of the stage and about 
thirty actors in other parts. The setting 
depended wholly on lighting and an 
off-center platform from which the to- 
talitarian an spoke. He was later 
replaced by the democratic leader. The 
light thrown on the back wall changed 
from blue, representing democracy, to 
red, representing totalitarianism, and 
then again to blue when democracy 
triumphed. 

There was an unusual accompani- 
ment which utilized recordings and a 
drum. Stirring martial music at the 
opening blended into The New World 
Symphony, which was the theme for 
democracy. This music was interrupted 
by selections from Die Walkiire, the 
totalitarian theme. 

More detailed information may be 
obtained by addressing specific ques- 
tions to Miss Lucke, eleventh grade, 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, New 
York City. The version of the slay pub- 
lished in Scholastic was a cut version. 
Classes wishing to use the full-length 
play may obtain the reprint provided 
by the Council for Democracy by writ- 
ing to Scholastic. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 

1-f; 2-d; 3-j; 4-b; 5-h; 6-a; 7-g; 8-i; 9-e; 
10-c. 

Key to News Quiz 
WHO’S WHO. 1l-—e; 2-f; 3—d; 4—c. 
WHAT’S WHAT. 1—c; 2—b; 3—a; 4—b; 

5—c; 6—c. 

ATTITUDE INDICATOR. There are, 
of course, no “correct” attitudes ‘on these 
questions. The answers will help’keep the 
teacher informed of student opinion. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR MARCH 


SUNDAY 


Musie and American Youth. NBC, 
11:30—12:00 noon. A series pans, 
young talent in all major forms of musica 
art: bands, choral groups, orchestras, 
choirs, glee clubs, and string ensembles. 

This Is the Life. CBS, 1:30—2:00 
p.m. Each Sunday this program originates 
from a different hall in the American 
Museum of Natural History. It is designed 
to show the kind of life the listener would 
lead through the various stages of civ- 
ilization. 

The World Is Yours. BN, 1:30—2:00 
p.m. Dramas of the world of science based 
on the exhibits and investigations of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Spirit of °42. CBS, 2:00—2:30 p.m. 
The history and development of various 
units of the Army, Navy, and Marines, 
presented in dramatic form. 

Columbia Workshop. CBS, 2:30— 
3:00 p.m. Radio’s experimental theatre 
presents a different writer and director 
weekly, with Davidson Taylor as producer. 

The Americas Speak. MBS, 3:00— 
3:30 p.m. A good will series of broad- 
casts from our neighbors, sponsored by 
the Rotary International. Mar. 1, Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii; Mar. 8, Bogota, Colombia; 
Mar. 15, Quito, Ecuador; Mar. 22, Lima, 
Peru; Mar. 29, La Paz, Bolivia. 

Listen America, NBC, 3:30—4:00 
p.m. Arch Oboler presents a series of plays 
dedicated to the freedom for which Ameri- 
cans are fighting. 

They Live Forever. CBS, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. Dramatic accounts designed 
to show America on the offensive, portray- 
ing actual incidents from the lives of Amer- 
icans who are engaged in today’s fight for 
freedom, 


MONDAY 


Americans at Work. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. Columbia’s School of the Air presents 
scenes from the daily work of the follow- 
ing groups of people: Mar. 2, Teachers; 
Mar. 9, Clothing Makers; Mar. 16, Doctors; 
Mar. 23, Nurses; Mar. 30, Druggists. 

Spotlight on Asia. CBS, 4:15—4:30 
p.m. Distinguished authorities discuss the 
problems which America faces in her war 
with Japan. Copies of these talks may be 
obtained at a nominal charge from the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 129 E. 52nd 
St., New York City. 

Cavaleade of America. NBC, 7:30— 
8:00 p.m. Dramatizations of American 
history presented under the sponsorship of 
DuPont and Co. 


National Radio Forum. BN, 9:00— 
9:30 p.m. Talks by Congressmen and 
other government officials on topics of cur- 
rent national interest, produced in coopera- 
tion with the Washington Star. . 

Raymond Gram Swing. MBS, 10:00 
—10:15 p.m. Discussion and analysis of 
- latest foreign news, daily except Thurs- 

ay. 


TUESDAY 


Music of the Americas. CBS, 9:15— 
9:45 a.m. Various forms of art music from 
North and South America are presented 
and discussed: Mar. 3, Musical Comedy; 


Mar. 10, Opera; Mar. 17. Chamber Music; ° 


Mar. 24, Symphonic Compositions. 

Milestones in American Music. CBS, 
4:00—4:30 p.m. Ensembles from the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester, 
N. Y., present music by American com- 
posers of the past. 


Meet Your Navy. BN, 8:30—9:00 
p.m. Information and entertainment from 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
near Chicago, Ill. 

Report to the Nation.. CBS, 9:30— 
10:00 p.m. Dramatized accounts of our 
various governmental bureaus and depart- 
ments at work, emphasizing their part in 
the defense program. 


NBC Symphony Orchestra, BN, 9:30 
—10:00 p.m. Guest conductors’ include 
Fritz Reiner, Mar. 3 and 10; Saul Caston, 
Mar. 17, and Leopold Stokowski, March 
24 and 31. 


WEDNESDAY 


Children Also Are People. CBS, 4:15 
—4:30 p.m. Talks by specialists in the 
field of child guidance. 

Quiz Kids. BN, 8:00—8:30 p.m. 
Young people, all under 15 years of age, 
display their knowledge on a wide variety 
of subjects. 
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TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


‘All hours are Eastern War 





Time. See your papers for pro- 
gram changes and special fea- 
tures. The programs that are 
listed here are subject to change. 

CBS means Columbia Broad- 
éasting System; NBC, National 
Broadcasting Company; BN, Blue 
Network; MBS, Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System. : 
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Great Moments in Music. CBS, 10:15 
—10:45 p.m. Highlights from the world’s 
best-loved operas, with an all-star singing 
cast. 


THURSDAY 


Highways to Health. CBS, 4:15— 
4:30 p.m. Prominent doctors discuss the 
methods of building and maintaining war- 
time civilian morale. 

The First Line. CBS, 16:15—10:45 
p.m. Dramatized events in the history of 
our sea heroes, based on data furnished by 
the U. S. Navy. 

Your Defense Reporter. MBS, 10:30 
—10:45 p.m. Eye-witness accounts of 
defense work around the country, by Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. Topics listed for discussion on Co- 


lumbia’s School of the Air include: Mar. 6, 


Mexico and the United States; Mar. 13, 
Inter-American Cultural Ties; Mar. 20, 
Foreign Trade; Mar. 27, Inter-American 
Trade. 

Between the Bookends. BN, 1:15— 
1:30 p.m. Student poets whose work has 
appeared in Scholastic’s Round Table de- 
‘cayenne will be Ted Malone’s guests on 

is March 20th program. 

British American Festival. CBS, 3:30 
—4:00 p.m. Howard Barlow directs the 
Columbia Orchestra in a series of weekl 
programs devoted to the music of British 
and American composers. 

Radio Magic. BN, 7:15—7:30 p.m. 
A look at behind-the-scenes activity in 
radio. 


Unlimited Horizons. NBC, 11:30— 
12:00 Mid. Drama and commentary on 
scientific research and its influence on 
modern life. 


SATURDAY 


Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15—12:30 
p-m. Questions on daily shopping are in- 
swered by experts in the Consumer’s Coun- 
sel Division of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Air Youth of America. NBC, 4:30— 
4:45 p.m. News items from airplane clubs 
and groups throughout the country. 

Doctors at Work. NBC, 5:30—6:00 
p-m. Dramas of modern medical problems, 
produced in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

Calling Pan-America. CBS, 6:00— 
6:30 p.m. Broadcasts of native music 
from Latin-American countries. 








BELL & HOWELL 
Announces 


MOPQUIZ 


.-.@ new way fo make school motion 
pictures even more effective 


wo you like to enhance the 
already great educational value of 
motion pictures in Pe school? Try 
the new B&H MOVIQUIZ Plan. 
Here’s how it works. 

With each of many select films from 
B&H Filmosound Library, MOVIQUIZ 
sheets are available. Before a film is 
shown, pupils are asked to indicate the 
correct answers to the questions on the 
sheet. This pre-examination, tests have 
shown, omens closer study of the 
film. If the teacher wishes, the pupils 
may revise their answers after the film 
is shown, perhaps on the basis of open 
class discussion. 

MOVIQUIZ sharpens children’s 
wits, frees their tongues, b s down 
self-consciousness and other barriers 
to active participation, and contributes 
to the happy, co-operative atmosphere 
which characterizes the modern school- 
room. Investigate the MOVIQUIZ 
Plan. Send the coupon for complete 
information. 


THOUSANDS 
OF FILMS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


THREE NEW CATALOGS—one each on edu- 
cational, recreational, and religious films 
—present the vast resources of Bell & 
Howell's Filmosound Library. No teacher 
should be without these aids to film selec- 
tion. Free to sound film projector owners; 
25c each to others. Send the coupon. 


FILMOSOUND “ACADEMY” — 16mm. sound 
film projector widely used in schools. Pro- 
jects silent films, too. Easy to use. Lastingly 
dependable. 


New! U.S. Defense 
Training Films 
A series of more 
than fifty 16mm. 
sound films by U. S. 
Office of Education 
for training ma- 
chinists and other 
industrial workers. 
Low rental and purchase rates. Send cou- 
pon for list. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, Db. C.; 
London. Established 1907. 


SEND COUPON FOR DETAILS 
aswsaoen i diel 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1846 Larchmont Ave., Chi i 








() Please send complete informa- 

tion on the B&H Moviquiz Pian een: 
Send Filmosound Li ry Cat on: 
() educational; () recreational; () re- 
ligious films. 

Send information on: () Filmosounds; 
() U. S. Defense Training Films. 
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NEW 16mm FILMS 


AMERICA’S CALL TO ARMS—One- 
reel, silent or sound film portraying the 
work of Americans both in our indus- 
tries and our armed forces. Includes 
scenes of factories and shipyards, of 
battle maneuvers with moderr weapons, 
and of our coastal defenses. Available 
for purchase or rental from Visual Edu- 
cation Service, 131 Clarendon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


COAST GUARD ACADEMY — Two- 
reel sound film on the Coast Guard 
Academy at New London, Conn., show- 
ing the life of the cadets during their 
four-year course. Includes classroom 
training, laboratory work, boat drills, 
and rescue methods. Available from 
Willard Pictures, 180 West 40th St., 
New York City. 


FIRST AID FOR WOUNDS AND 
FRACTURES—One-reel sound film, fo- 
attention on the need for first aid 
knowledge. Actual demonstrations are 
given of the application of splints and 
braces to fractures, and the methods of 
applying pressure to stop arterial bleed- 
ing. Explanations are simplified by the 
use of animated drawings. Available for 
purchase through Erpi Classroom Films, 
Long Island City, New York. 


HOT ICE—Two-reel sound film, an- 
alyzing the skills of ice hockey from 
the first rules learned by students to 
the complex tactics of experts. Con- 
cludes with dramatic shots from a game 
between the Toronto Maple Leafs and 
the New York Rangers. Available for 
purchase from the National Film Board 
of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 


I SAW RUSSIA —One-reel film on 
Ralph Ingersoll’s experiences in Russia, 
stressing the superb morale of the Rus- 
sian people, and their need for U. S. 


production. Available through Walter C. 


Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New 
York City. 


PEOPLES OF CANADA — Two-reel 
sound film telling of the contribution 


which individual races have made to 


Canadian life. Emphasis is placed on 
the study of the problems of immigra- 
tion and unity in a democracy. Avail- 
able for purchase from the National 
Film Board of Canada. 


SEEN FROM THE TOP RAIL — 
Three-reel silent film, in color, showing 
the planting and harvesting of crops in 
Lancaster County, Pa., and the buying 
and selling of livestock in the Lancaster 
Stock Yards. Available through the 
Hoober Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


THE RED ARMY—One-reel short on 
the Soviet Army, Navy, and Air Force 


in maneuvers and actual operation, 
showing graphic close-up views of ar- 
maments, tanks, artillery, and naval 
weapons. Available for sale or rental 
through Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York City. 


THE ROYAL PARKS—One-reel sound 
film showing the attractions of the Banff 
and Jasper National Parks. Available on 
a loan basis from the National Film 
Board of Canada. ‘s 


THIS IS CHINA — Two-reel sound 
film of China’s life, culture, and tradi- 
tion, presenting her people’s struggle 
against famine, superstition, poverty, 


and ignorance. Available for rental from 
Commonwealth Pictures, 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS — Two-reel 
sound film presenting. in dramatized 
form, the value of the three “p’s” of 
good teaching—personality, preparation, 
and presentation. Classroom scenes are 
used to explain the “how” and “why” 
of good teaching. Available. for rental 
through the Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mi- 
chigan. 


VALLEY TOWN—Three-reel sound 
film on labor conditions in a steel town, 
showing the need for a national retrain- 
ing program to teach workers other 
skills in order to strengthen both na- 
tional defense and our peace-time econ- 
omy. Available through New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, 71 Washington 
Square South, New York City. 


VISION FOR DEFENSE — Two-reel 
sound film, produced by the Better 
Vision Institute, demonstrating the place 
of optical science in ei, ha good 
vision. Emphasis is placed upon the 
need of good eyesight in defense work, 
for civilians as well as for those in mili- 
tary service. After a study of the differ- 
ent om of the eye and of common 
eye defects, the film moves to the opti- 
cal glass laboratory, where the process 
of making lenses is described. Available 
for rental through Audio-Visual Exten- 
sion Service, University of Georgia, 223 
Walton St., N.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


WAR AND ORDER-—One-reel sound 
film on the work of the Auxiliary Police 
Force in Britain, and its methods of 
dealing with air raids, showing actual 

ractice in reporting bomb damage, fire 
fighting, and first aid. Available for 
rental or purchase through Visual Edu- 
cation Service. 
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“Symphony in D Minor” 
San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra Conducted by 


, a 


It’s easier to create 


a learning situation with Vitter Kecovdd 


Add these recent Victor Record Classics 
to your school library now: 
Tapiola (Symphonic Poem, Sibelius, Op. 112). Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under direction of Serge Kousse- 


ib would be difficult to imagine a more wel- 
come, more beautifully conceived.and exe- 
cuted recording than this superb performance 
of the great César Franck Symphony. Mr. Mon- 
teux’s association with this work has been long 
and intimate, and he studied it originally with a 
great musician who had worked on it with 
César Franck himself. This recording is not only 
beautiful but authoritative as well. It will make 
an outstanding addition to the music library of 
your school, and you will want to play it again 
and again in your classes. 


Order it from your nearest RCA Victor dealer, 
Album M-878, 5 records Only $5.50 


Trademarks “RCA Victor” and “Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. In Canada, RCA Victor Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


= ROA Vuelos 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Department 


RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J.* A Service of Radio Corporation 


vitzky. Album M-848. 2 records Only $2.50 
Matthias the Painter (Hindemith, 1938). Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor. Album M-854. 3 
records Only $3.50 


Pictures at an Exhibition (Moussorgsky). Alexander Brail- 
owsky, Pianist. Album M-861. 4 records. . .: Only $4.50 
Symphony No. 6 (Szostakowicz, Op. 53). Leopold Stokowski 
and Philadelphia Orch. Album M-867. 5 records. Only $5.00 
Chopin Waltzes—Volume I. Chopin Waltzes—Volume II. 
Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist. Album M-863 (1). 
4 records. Only $4.50. Album M-864 (2). 3 records. 
Only $3.50. 


List Prices shown are exclusive of Excise Tax. 








These Interesting Victor Record Booklets FREE! 
Educational Department (SC-2) 

RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 

Please send me without charge: (] Patriotic and Folk 
Music of the Americas; (] Folk Dances and Singing 
Games; [_] Music of American Composers; (_] Speech 
and Drama; [(_] Choral Music. 

Name 


School 
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News from the Audio-Visual Field 


MATERIAL ON RADIO EDUCATION 

The National Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio has discontinued publica- 
tion of its quarterly bulletin, Education 
by Radio, with its No. 4, Vol, II issue 
for the fourth quarter, 1941. Readers 
who wish to keep up with the trends in 
educational radio are urged to write for 
the Service Bulletin (free), Federal 
Radio Education Committee, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C., 
and the Journal ($2.00.a year), Associa- 
tion for Education by Radio, 228 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Radio Workshop in the High 
School, a 66-page mimeographed book- 
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Now in 16 mm. Sound Film! 


Three Great 
UNIVERSAL Serials 


SCOUTS TO THE RESCUE 


Jackie Cooper pits his scouting ability against 
the cunning of a savage Indian tribe and the 
villainy of a counterfeiting ring, to win out 
after a series of thrilling incidents. 12 episodes. 


FLAMING FRONTIERS 


Based on Peter B. Kyne’s novel “The Tie That 
Binds’ this action-packed serial drama reveals 
the dangers, courage and hardships of the early 
pioneers. Features John Mack Brown. 15 episodes. 


FLASH GORDON 


A journey into the realm of fantasy—a glimpse 
into the future of a 1000 years from now. Based 
on the Flash Gordon newspaper strip. Features 
Buster Crabbe. 13 episodes. 





TWO MYSTERY THRILLERS! 
Finest of their kind. 
Produced by a major company. 
THE BLACK DOLL 
With Nan Grey, Donald Woods, Edgar 
Kennedy and William Lundigan. 7 Reels. 
DANGER ON THE AIR 


With Donald Woods, Nan Grey, Jed Prouty 
and Berton Churchill. 8 reels. 











Send for Catalog of 2200 Enter- 
tainment and Educational 
Subjects. 

WALTER O. GUTLOHMN, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-23 New York 
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TALK from your screen 
os WITH your quickly 
= TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
=—— White, Amber or Green. 3 
mm Accept no substitute. 


MAKE YOUR 
_ OWN SLIDES 

ON YOUR 

TYPEWRITER 


USE 
RADIO-MATS 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 
1819 Broadwa Dept. K 
New York, N. Y 
For sale by your Theatre and 
Photo Supply Dealer 





let, edited by George Jennings, is now 
available from the School Broadcast 
Conference, 228 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., at 50c per copy. Topics cov- 
ered include script and continuity writ- 
ing, radio speech, radio production, and 
the development of radio workshops in 
schools. 


TRANSCRIPTION SERVICE 

The National Broadcasting Company 
has recently established a transcription 
service for school use. All inquiries 
about their recordings of public service 
programs should be addressed to 
Thomas Rishworth, Director of. Educa- 


tion, National Broadcasting Company, 


New York City. 


STERLING FISHER TO NBC 

Sterling Fisher, formerly director of 
education and radio talks at the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, public service counsellor for the 
National Broadcasting Company. He 


will assist Dr. Angell in the establish- | 


ment of a permanent Inter-American 
University of the Air. 


INVITATION TO LEARNING ~ 
Volume II of Invitation to Learning, 
composed of the thirty-two programs 
heard on CBS from Nov. 16, 1941, 
through May 31, 1942, will. be pub- 
lished next summer by Random House, 
Inc., with Mark Van Doren as editor. 


CAVALCADE TRANSCRIPTIONS 

The Girl Scouts of America have been 
granted permission to make transcrip- 
tions of six Cavalcade of America pro- 
grams for nationwide presentation over 
local radio stations. Those selected are 
Jane Addams; The Undefended Border; 
Dr. Franklin Takes it Easy; Heroes of 
the Sea; William Penn; and Young 
Andrew Jackson. Information on chem- 
istry heard at the close of each program 
will be deleted so that the Girl Scouts 
may insert their own promotional ma- 
terial. 


SAFETY EDUCATION FILMS 
A collection of safety-education films 
has recently been made available to 
schools by the New York University 
Film Library, in collaboration with the 
University’s Center for Safety Educa- 
tion. Fourteen 16mm sound»and silent 
motion pictures dealing with driver ed- 
ucation and training, bicycle safety, 
rug safety, school safety patrols, 
ome safety, and related subjects may 
now be rented. A descriptive folder can 
be secured from the Library, 71 Wash- 
ington Square South, New York City. 


GOOD TEACHING KIT-SET 


A series of nine slide films devoted 
to teacher training is now available 


from the Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
E. Genita ae Detroit, pr 
Film titles include 1. The Teacher; 
2. Some Principles of Learning; 3. | 
Want to Learn; 4.. The Lesson Plan; 
5. Make Your Chalk Talk; 6. Teaching 
a Vocation; 7. Shop Teaching; 8 and 9, 
Designing Examinations. - 
DEFENSE FILMS 

High School shop instructors, as well 
as teachers in defense training centers, 
will find useful the series of 16mm 
sound films now available from Castle 
Films, distributors for the U. S. Office 
of Education. Subjects include the op- 
eration of engine lathes, milling ma- 
chines, and vertical boring mills. 








“The best and most up-to- 
date material I have seen 
on jobs in the defense in- 
dustries.” — KENNETH M. 
GOULD, Editor Scholastic. 


YOUR CAREER 
IY DEFENSE 


By SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS 


Here is the book that will help you 
—and the students who depend upon 
you—to get a clear perspective of 
the vastly expanded industrial set- 
up. This book actually shows young 
people how to get the kind of jobs 
they want and are best fitted for. 
Full of concrete, down-to-earth fac- 
tual information,- YOUR CAREER 
IN DEFENSE describes more than 
400 industrial jobs and gives the 
qualifications, requirements and du- 
ties of each. Order this book today 
to save your time and give invalu- 
able aid to your students, 


EXAMINE IT FREE FOR 5 DAYS! 


Just fill out this coupon and mail it today. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York. 

Please send me YOUR CAREER IN DE- 

FENSE by Shelby Cullom Davis. If, for 

any reason, I-am not completely satisfied, 

I will return it within 5 days. Otherwise 

I will promptly remit $2.00. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 
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MODERN DRAMA 





Sonnino: Perhaps you don’t have to 
inform your Senate of our decisions, 
Mr. Wilson. But I do have to inform 
iy government. I regret that this infor- 
mation reached the press, but you mis- 
understand its effect on my country. 
They do not-resent concessions to our 
Allies, so long as similar benefits are 
bestowed on Italy. 

Wuson (his ire rising): From this 
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point on I intend to call a halt on all ~ 


such benefits, as you term them. 

(Lloyd George and Sonnino exchange 
looks and turn to Clemenceau.) 

CLEMENCEAU (very much awake 
now and his anger also rising): Mr. 
Wilson, you have not begun to hear 
France’s demands. 

Witson (speaks very quietly): 1 
think before we proceed any further, I 
should know the extent of all your 
demands. 

CLEMENCEAU: Very well. We shall 
begin with my own country. France 
will accept no treaty that does not in- 
clude the Saar Basin and all the territory. 
west of the Rhine. 

Witson: M. Clemenceau, are you~ 
speaking seriously? 

CLEMENCEAU: Quite seriously, Mr. 
Wilson. 

Witson: But France has no right to 
that land. 

CLEMENCEAU: We have won this 
right in war. 

Wixson: What about the people who 
live on it? 

CLEMENCEAU: They can go where 
they please. We want only the land and 
the resources. 

Witson: But M. Clemenceau, when 
the Germans surrendered it was on the 
condition that we protect their rights — 
that’s written in the Armistice — you 
signed it. 

CLEMENCEAU: They forfeited their 
rights in war. They are murderers. 

Witson: It is dangerous to pronounce 
a nation a murderer. If the Germans 
accept the verdict they may act 
accordingly. 

CLEMENCEAU: We will prevent that. 

Witson: How, Monsieur Clemen- 
ceau? If not through the League of 
Nations — (Clemenceau shrugs) Have 
you estimated the cost of maintaining 
an army big enough to prevent them 
from forming a bigger one? Can France 
support such an army? - ‘ 

CLEMENCEAU: The Saar and the 
Rhineland will help: We will create a 
defensive barrier around France that 
will be impregnable. 

Wirson: Such security is worthless, 
M. Clemenceau. You may build a wall 
to keep destruction out and later find 
mt you have fenced it in. 

LEMENCEAU: Are you ing to 
frighten me, Mr. Wilson? I proc eg 
ernment demand the Rhineland and the 


Ill and disillusioned, Wilson prepares 
to leave the White House (1921). With 
him are Dr. Grayson and Mrs. Wilson. 


Saar basin in the name of the French 
people! 

Wu:son: I doubt if you or your gov- 
ernment knows or cares what your 
people want. 

Ciemenceau: (French ad lib) 

Lioyp Grorce: Mr. Wilson! After 
all, M. Clemenceau is the originator of 
the present French policy. Is there an 
better authority for what the Frenc 
people want? 

Wison: Yes, the people themselves. 
Gentlemen, I suggest that we go to the 
Italian people and let them decide about 
Fiume. 

Sonn1no: I protest! 

Wiuson; And that we go to the 
French people and ask them what kind 
of peace they want. — 

Pann They don’t want your 
kind, Mr. Wilson. I can tell you that! 
No, and not even your own people want 
it! Not even America — because you are 
pro-German (Wilson rises) and sympa- 
thize with our enemies. 

Wurson (his face livid): And you, 
M. Clemenceau, are a thief! 

‘Litoyp Greorce (up): Gentlemen! 


(There is a moment in which Clem- | 


enceau and Wilson eye each other with 
defiance, then Wilson turns stiffly and 
walks out the door. Clemenceau quickly 
regains his composure.) 

Sonnino: Now he will appeal to the 
people. .. . 

CLEMENCEAU: Let him. 

Sonnino (dubiously): I did not think 
you were going to mention the Rhine- 
land so soon. 

CLEMENCEAU: Fiume will appear a 
very slight concession now. 

Sonnino (brightening): I see. . 
But Mr. Wilson’s League — this League 


of Nations — will it approve the terms 
of the treaty . . . our terms? 
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CLEMENCEAU: The League? Gentle- 
men — There is a story of an inventor 
who had a machine. Oh, a very remark- 
able machine that was to move per- 
petually. There were wheels and discs 
and cylinders . . . and all run by electric 
energy. On the paper it was perfect — 
not a flaw. Every possibility thought 
out. Every problem solved. Er — except 
one. . . . He couldn’t get the machine 
to start. 

(Sonnino roars with laughter.) 

Lioyp Greorce (has been standing 
at the window, looking down): He’s 
getting in his car. Funny — there are no 
crowds around him any more. He seems 
quite alone. (Turns to his two allies) 
And to think, gentlemen, if he had ap- 
pealed to these people two months ago, 
even one month ago, he could have 
overthrown any government in Europe. 

CLEMENCEAU (quietly): If... 

(The three smile at each other.) 


(We jump now to Scene 6, back in 
President Wilson's study in the White 
House. The time is the following 
August. In the four intervening months 
much has happened to dash the Presi- 
dent's high hopes. Deserted by the mil- 
lions all over the world to whom he was 
once an idol, he has broken with his old 
friend, Colonel House, is faced with 
presenting the American people with 
the Treaty (characterized as “nine parts 
greed and one vart hope”) and with 
persuading America to accept his 
League of Nations. After a violent argu- 
ment with Senator Lodge, who comes 
out openly as mortal foe of the League, 
Wilson turns to find his secretary, 
Tumulty, entering the room): 

Tumutty: Can I do 
Governor? 

Wuson (slowly gathering his forces) : 
Oh, Tumulty . . . yes. Yes, you can start 
making arrangements for my trip. 

Tumutty: Trip? 

(Concluded on page 22) 


anything, 
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JOYCE KILMER 


F THE young men who went to 
war in 1917, none went more 


gallantly than Joyce Kilmer. His 
clear conviction knew no such tortured 
questioning as assailed most of the Eng- 
lish poets of his time. Although he le: 
a wife and four children and a career 
of unusual promise, he had no hesita- 
tion about enlisting as soon as America 
entered the war. 

During the months of his fighting in 
France, his resolution did not change. 
He wrote little except letters, appar- 
ently because he felt that he was en- 

aged in something more important 
Shen literature. These letters were tes- 
timonies of praise for his comrades: 
“Danger shared together and hardships 
mutually borne develops in us a sort of 
friendship I never knew in civilian life, 
a friendship clean of jealousy and fos 
sip and envy and suspicion—a fine, 
hearty, roaring, mirthful sort of thing, 
like an open fire of whole pine-trees in 
a giant's castle.” 

The war was another of the great ad- 
ventures of life to him, and he was a 

son who plunged into adventure 
whole-heartedly. Whole-heartedly, but 
not carelessly. His enlistment and his 
conversion to Catholicism were the two 
most important actions of his life and 
he did not take either step lightly. 

His last poem, “The Peacemaker,” 
written a month before he was killed 
in action, keeps the same faith that he 
had when he enlisted: 


“What matters Death, if Freedom be 
not dead? 

No flags are fair, if Freedom’s flag be 
furled. 

Who fights for Freedom, goes with joy- 
ful tread.” ? 

It was Joyce Kilmer’s fortune to pos- 
sess a vigorous and happy spirit, to be 
able to take the — of life in 
his stride and to settle them with dis- 
patch. In his thirty-two years he did a 
vast amount of living. Before he was 
twenty-two, he had a wife and son, had 
taught in the Morristown, New Jersey, 
High School for a year, had abandoned 
teaching and become a clerk in Scrib- 
ner’s book-store in New York. He had 
decided, he said proudly, to 
man of letters.” Perhaps he did more 


clerking, for there is a story that he 
once sold a book priced at one-hundred- 
and fifty dollars for one dollar and fifty 
cents. A little later, but not because of 
the book selling episode, he was writing 
definitions at five cents apiece for a new 
edition of the Standard 

Then, after two years as literary editor 
of The Churchman, he became a re- 
viewer and special writer for The New 
York Times. At twenty-five he entered 
the pages of Who’s Who. When he en- 
listed at the age of thirty-one, he was 
holding all sorts of literary jobs and 
had laid a foundation for both fame 
and fortune. 

The poem “Trees,” which gained him 
his widest renown, was first published 
in Poetry: a Magazine of Verse in Au- 
gust, 1913. He himself said that if he 

any right to be considered a poet 
he became one in November, 1913, and 
that his first poem was “Pennies.” It 
seems strange now, when every school 
child knows “Trees” by heart, that the 
editor of The Ladies Home Journal 
should once have attributed the open- 
ing lines of this poem to John Mase- 
field. 

The zest with which Kilmer lived, 
his enthusiasm for his work, his friends 
and his home, his devotion to his wife 
and children —these are the qualities 
we remember best about him and like 
in his . But it is in gay little 
potas ‘orhens ley hid aie: ee tee 
mer, that the names of his children first 
came to the attention of the public. It 
was in these that “Deborah 
danced when was two.” For the 
home in Mahwah, New Jersey, was one 
where the sounds of the iter and 
of children’s voices mingled. 

It is not strange that we find Joyce 
Kilmer writing about commuters’ trains, 


groces boys, 
snowmen in the yard, as well as 












Sergeant’ Joyce 
Kilmer, poet, 
member of the 
165th U. S. In. 
fantry, killed in 
action, July 30, 
1918. Interna. 
tional News Photo. 














And to leave the splendor of out-of. 
doors for a human dwelling place. 


I never have seen a vagabond who 
really liked to roam 

All up and down the streets of the 
world and not to have a home: 

The tramp who slept in your barn last 
night and left at break of day 

Will wander only until he finds another 
play to stay.... . 

If you call a gypsy a vagabond, I think 

‘ hg him wrong, . 
or he never a-trave but he 
takes his bien slike, io 

And the only reason a road is good, as 

knows 


everybody 5 
Is ing it of the homes, the homes, 
the homes to which it goes.” 2 


One of Kilmer’s associates while he 
was writing for the Standard Diction- 
ary was the subject of the “Mar- 
tin.” A resemblance to in Arling- 
ton Robinson’s character sketches is 
sometime pointed out, but the friendly 
sympathy of the five stanzas is surely 
Kilmer’s own: 


“Some people ask: ‘What cruel chance 

Made Martin’s life so sad a story?’ 

Martin? Why he exhaled romance, 

And wore an overcoat of glory. 

A fleck of sunlight in the street, 

A horse, a book, a girl who smiled, 

Such moments made each moment 
sweet 

For this receptive ancient child.” * 


The current of unrest in , soon 
to affect its whole tide, did not trouble 


oyce Kilmer to any bap. i An exu- 
eid lover of life, he not worry 
about theories of . He wrote eas- 


. He believed in the 
virtues. If he~had ever 
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best books of today without con- 

sidering the contributions made by 
the war in practically every field of 
writing. 

As the present war approaches a new 
pea’ this spring, it becomes clear that 
it will affect every one of us. What are 
you going to think in the midst of this 
situation, and how are you going to 
feel? Are you going to be blindly pa- 
triotic and proceed into battle on the 
worn-out slogan, “my country right or 
wrong?” Or are you pong to be emo- 
tionally pacifistic and hide behind a 
belief that war is so wicked that no 
God-fearing person should have any- 
thing to do with it? Perhaps there is a 
middle way open to most sensible peo- 
ple, which will allow them to ‘partici- 
pate actively in a great world crisis 
without res cre | sense of proportion. 

In the books of the last twenty-five 
years you will find many characters 
facing the same ‘problems and asking 
the questions which are before ‘you 
today. You will find that one of the best 
ways to prepare yourself for the real- 
ities of war is to go*through numerous 
imaginary experiences in advance while 
you still have time. to settle your emo- 
tions and arrange-your thoughts in per- 
spective. 


i IS almost impossible to discuss the 


Novels 
Mortal Storm, by Phyllis Bottome. Tri- 
angle Books, New York. - 

There is no more realistic and movin 
account than this story of the lives an 
loves of people being persecuted under 
the Hitler regime in Germany. The plot 


is fast, the characters convincing, and ~ 


the viewpoint timely. 
Escape, by Ethél Vance. Little. Brown 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 


This is a light war thriller, interestin 
chiefly for its breath-taking mystery an 
excitement. It is recommended strongly 
for those who want action and entertain- 
ment with romantic characters in a Nazi 
setting. 

Red Badge of Courage, by Stephen 
Crane. D, Appleton-Century Co., 
New York. 

This is not a new story, but it 

ood one. It has to do 
and brass bands. On the con’ 
it takes the case of a boy in the 


ag & 





DESIGN FOR READING 


How to. Get Maximum Enjoyment 
Out of Books for Today’s World 


3. War 
By Alfred T. Hill - 


Culver Military Academy 


War who was really afraid of battle 
and carries him along sympathetically 
through his struggle to overcome his 
fear and not be found a coward. 

Arundel, Rabble in Arms, Northwest 

Passage, and Oliver Wiswell, by Ken- 

neth Roberts. Doubleday, Doran and 

Co., New York. 

Kenneth Roberts has achieved the art 
of making history come to life as he fills 
his pages with rich anecdotes about ap- 
pealing characters. He is sometimes one- 
sided,-as in Oliver Wiswell, where he 
finds all the virtues on the side of the 
Loyalists or Tories. But if you keep this 
bias in mind, these realistic accounts of 
the Revolution will help you realize 
that there is very little difference be- 
tween 1776 and 1942 in the things that 
men fight for and the way they look 
at war. 

Plays . 
Journey's End, by R. C. Sherriff. Every- 
mans Library, E. P. Dutton & Co., 

Inc., New York. 

This play is one of the best from 
World War I. It is a thoughtful picture 
of the effects of trench life on the ideals 
and attitudes of aristocratic young men. 
There Shall Be No Night, by Robert E. 

Sherwood. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

New York. 

This moving play was the Pulitzer 
Prize winner for 1941. It deals realistic- 
ally with the thoughts and emotions of 
a Finnish family in Helsinki at the 
commencement of the Russian invasion. 
Watch on the Rhine, by Lillian Hell- 

man. Random House, New York. 

Winner of the Drama Critics’ Circle 
Award for 1941. In one of the strongest 
anti-Nazi plays of our day, Lillian Hell- 


man dramatizes the efforts of countless - 


workers in the persons of Kurt Mueller 
arid his family .s théy undergo hard- 
ship and persecution and are even 
driven to commit murder in the name of 
freedom and justice. 
The Wookey, by F. H. Brennan. Alfred 
Knopf, Inc., New York. 
Mr. Wookey, the cockney captain of 
a London tug boat, represents the typ- 
ical English i of character and 
ence of thought as he guides 
his family through the horrors of air 
raids. The philosophy, characterization, 
and timeliness of this play make it one 





me 


a) 
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of the most interesting of the present 

war productions. 

Valley Forge, Maxwell Anderson. Sam- 
uel French, New York. 

If there is any danger of falling into 
the error of thinking that the American 
Revolution was a romantic war won by 
a series of glorious battles, this play of 
starvation and disease will serve as a 
sure cure. Washington and his men, ac- 
cording to Anderson, were not the post- 
card heroes of our history books but 
worn-out soldiers with empty stomachs, 
soleless shoes, and realistic emotions. 


Non-Fiction 

Berlin Diary, by William L. Shirer. Al- 
fred A. Knopf, New York. 

In a realistic and thrilling day-to-day 
account one of America’s best-known 
news commentators presents his first- 
hand observations of Europe from Janu- 
ary 1934 to December 1940. This is 
honest and detailed information made 
very readable by the author’s colorful 
anecdotes and personal reattions. 
Inside Europe, Inside Asia, Inside Latin 

America, by John Gunther. Harper & 

Bros., New York. 

These three well-known books give a 
colorful, readable account of the im- 
portant personalities and basic trends 
which are shaping the course of world 
events today. There is no better author 
than John Gunther for the average read- 
er in search of a pleasant road to in- 
creased general information about such 
people as Hitler, Mussolini, Chiang 
Kai-shek and others in the news. 

Days of Our Years (Garden City 
Publishing Co., New York), and 
That Day Alone, by Pierre Van 
Paassen. The Dial Press, New York. 
In these two books the great person- 

alities and great events of Europe dur- 
ing the past few years are- paraded be- 
fore the reader with penetrating analysis 
and a shrewd attempt at placing them 
in their true historical perspective. 

If this reading affects your thoughts 
and feelings, then you may feel a strong 
urge toward writing something your- 
self. Ask your teacher for further details. 
Address your poems, stories, essays, or 
letters to: Design for Reading, The 
Round Table, , 220 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 
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In Time to Come 
(Concluded from page 19) 


Wuson: There’s only one way left 
. . . I'm going to the people. 

Tumutty (alarmed): No, that’s out 
of the question, Governor. Grayson’s 
absolutely certain it would be . . . well, 
as much as your life’s worth. 

Wison: Even if that’s true, can I 
ask any less of myself than I’ve asked 
of others? 

Tumutty: But it isn’t the same thing. 
You're needed here. You can’t afford to 
take any risks. — 

Wuson: I can’t afford not to . >. 
Joe, there will come a day when the 
world will call our memories to account 
. . . for what we did and what we left 
undone. Whatever happens, we must 
mgs our faith in us or they may 
ose their faith in the things that in- 
spired us. (His mood changes to busi- 
ness as he crosses to the map.) Here's 
the route I have in mind. We begin in 
Cleveland . . . then Detroit .. . (With 
his pencil he begins to trace on the map 
connecting lines between dots.) Chi- 
cago... St. Paul... Topeka... across 
to Salt Lake City . . . Sante Fe. . 
Pueblo . . . That’s eight . . . Let’s see — 
about five more. We'll decide on them 
later. 

Tumutty: Thirteen stops. That's a 
lot of speaking, Governor. 

Wison (crosses to desk): I must 
reach as many people as I can and I've 


got to do it quickly . . . Joe, if you'll 
take down some notes I'll work them 
into my speeches. 


Tumutty: Yes, Governor. 

(Tumulty sits down with a pad and 
pencil. Wilson starts to dictate.) 

Witson (pacing): “There's only one 
honorable course when you have won a 
cause — to see that it stays won”. . 
That's the note I must keep hitting — see 
that the war stays won . . . “The hatreds 
of the world have not cooled” . . . No, 


- make that “rivalries” .. . “The rivalries 

of the world have not cooled.” 

Tumutty: Yes,. sir. 

Wiuson: “Victory has been won over 
a particular group of nations but 
not over the passions of those nations” 
. . . That’s not enough. Add “or the 
passions of those nations that were set 
against them.” 

Tumutty: That hits close to home. 

Wu:son: That’s what I mean it to do. 
(Goes on dictating.) “We have not 
made the weak nations strong by mak- 
ing them independent. If you leave 
those nations to take care of themselves, 
Germany will yet have her will upon 
them, and we shall have committed 
the unpardonable sin of undoing the 
victory which our boys won.” (Now 
warming up to his speech) You cannot 
establish freedom without force and the 
only force you can substitute for an 
armed mankind is the concerted force 
of the combined action of mankind 
through the instrumentality of all the en- 
lightened governments of the world . . .” 


March 4 of the next year (the day of 


Harding’s inauguration) finds Wilson ~ 


an old and broken man. Broken in body, 
but not in spirit. In the words of the 
loyal Tumulty, “He won’t stop fighting 
until he’s dead.” The dramatic moment 
of the last scene of the play comes when 
a letter from Colonel House, which Wil- 
son refuses to open, is read by Tumulty. 
In part it reads: “What may seem a fail- 

- ure at this time will one day find its 
justification as a model for what must 
never be allowed to happen again. . . . 
For those who call themselves practical 
men — those whose creed it is to avoid 
their responsibility to the world — have 
seemed to prevail over us. But in time 
to come they and their kind will be 
found impractical, and yours will be the 
final victory.” 





FLASH 

A lady air raid spotter in New Jersey 
recently flashed Mitchel Field that a 
submarine'was flying over the post. The 
submarine was identified as a blimp 
from the Lakehurst naval air station. 
The lady’s friends explained she never 
had seen a blimp before, and it looked 
like a sub to her. 


MACS 


The New York Post, up a stump for 
a short name describing General Mac- 
Arthur’s heroes, recently asked its read- 
ers for ideas. Suggestions poured in. 
Here’s a sample: Japslappers, Macmen, 
V-boys, MacAcs, Macboys, Smackers, 
Macarties, Slapjaps. But by far the larg- 





est number of readers, reports the Post, 
wanted to call them just plain Macs, 
and Macs it will most likely be. 


WITHOUT WORDS 

The universal sign language is about 
to have a dictionary all its own. It’s 
being compiled by Dr. Francis C. Hayes 
of Guilford College, in North Carolina. 
Dr. Hayes maintains that gestures so 
often replace words that there ought to 
be a standard work on the subject. 
Exampie: 

A traffic cop at at intersection puts his 
left hand indignantly on his‘hip, — 
waves toward a side of the with 
his right hand. If you're smart, you'll 
oe and start fumbling for your 

"s license. 





Words to the Wise 


From the following list find the right 
word for each blank. Key in Teachers’ 
Edition. (a-f are from “Poetry Album”; 

-j are from “Round Table’; k-o are 


“In Time to Come.” 

a. dispatch i. rathless 
b. attributed et 
c. vagabond impregnable 
d. exhaled 1. concession 
e. exuberant m. deposed 
f. futility ; n. vicious 

. disconcerted 0. aggression 

acute 


1. Francois Villon, a wandering min- 
strel of the fifteenth century, was known 
as the poet, 

2. Gibraltar has always been re 











garded as an fortress, 
8. Are you familiar with the chilling, 
laugh of “The 

Shadow”? 


4. Louis XVI was 
and guillotined during the French 
Revolution. 

5. The long distance call was put 
through with great 

6. Péssimists point to the 
of striving for peace in a war- 
torn world. 

7. The. recruit 80 
vigorously that he blew the doctor's 
record sheet off the desk. 

8. Won't you make a —______ 
___.. Dad, and let me have the car 
this week-end?” Joe 7 

9. The President lared that we 
cannot meet 
merely defensive action. 

10. Uncle Bob his 
success to the ability to persevere 
through discouragement. 

11. The treatment 
of conquered people in this war has 
shocked the entire civilized world. 

12. Betty’s spirit is 
like a ray of sunshine in a dark room. 

18. This dog has a 

1 but he is really quite harmless. 

14. Billy, who has just entered col- 
lege, is suffering from an 
case of hdémesickness. 

15. The assembly speaker was con- 
siderably by the noisy 
i Fa two boys at the back of the 












































ATTENTION 


High School Editors 
Don’t forget to send us your school 
papers. We look forward to reprinting 
well-written news stories, edi- 
torials, features, etc. from those pa 
here under the title Good Writing 
the Nation's Press. 
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CONTRIBUTOR is taking my 

A place on our page wre to 

tell us how the subject of our 

chief interest here works out in one 

school. Her clever title alone indi- 
cates her own profit from the class. 


Writer’s Cramp DeLuxe 


Creative Writing is a course that is 
comparatively new in high schools, hav- 
ing formerly been considered a subject 
suitable only for college students. To- 
day, however, high school students are 
not only interested in a course of this 
kind but demand that they be given 


one, 


To those unacquainted with it, the 


course must indeed seem like a pleas- 
ant dream, for there are -no tests or 
examinations. Nevertheless, the consci- 
entious student (and he is conscientious 
or he will not remain in the class long) 
works harder in this class than in any 
other. This is true because there is no 
limit to the goal set. In algebra, for 
example, if a student solves the prob- 
lem assigned, he may put aside his 
book content that his lesson is prepared. 
This is not the case with the Creative 
Writing student. The work that he has 
finished only inspires him to write some- 
thing better. Indeed, one finds it highly 
impossible to become too easily satis- 
fied. 

The attitude of students in this class 
is one of intent cooperation and re- 
sponsibility. Often the students work 
together on stories, essays, and articles, 
pooling suggestions, offering a multitude 
of differing ideas, beliefs and_ tastes. 
Less than ten per cent of the actual 
writing is done in class, however. In- 
stead, this time is devoted to the read- 
ing of written work, to discussion, and 
to much helpful, though not always 
flattering, criticism from other students. 

The class is conducted in an informal 
manner, made possible only by the sin- 
cere endeavor of the students who have 
learned the first rule of writing — the 
definition of the_ word inspiration. 
Whether in capital letters, italicized, or 
spelled backwards, inspiration is simpl 
the ability to sharpen your pencil, ro 
up your sleeves, and start working. 

The merits of such a course — one 
that develops self-reliance, tolerance, 
enthusiasm, and a sense of increased 
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awareness —cannot be over-estimated. 
In short, Creative Writing teaches that 
Democracy is a great deal more than the 
privilege of thinking and acting like 
everybody else. One learns te coin the 
metal he has within himself. 


Juanita Schoff, 15 
Central High School 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sylvia Meyer, Teacher 
“Coining the metal he has within 
himself” is a lesson that Barbara 
Yager also has learned, in a writing 
class in another school. 


The Saturday Serial 
Mary Jane and I glanced at the clock 


in the hardware store window, as we 
step off the bus. We were early, as 
usual, for the Saturday matinee of the 
neighborhood theater. I grabbed Mary 
Jane’s hand and raced for the line form- 


ing in front of the ticket box. We took . 


our _ behind half-a-dozen boys, 
all about ten just as we were, and all 
talking in high, eg ee 

Once inside, we headed straight for 
the candy counter. Four pieces of penny 
candy and a piece of bubble gum went 
into each of our paper bags. Holding 
these containers firmly by their paper 
necks, we walked down the aisle, just 
in time to find seats away from annoy- 
ing little boys before the lights wegpout. 

As the news flashed on the screen, 
I reached in my bag and tenderly 
picked out a long, black licorice stick. 
I didn’t understand the news, and so 
I always sat and looked up at the ceiling 
while it was being shown. It was a mir- 
acle more wonderful than the Grand 
Canyon. It was curved, and its back- 
ground was of the darkest: blue 
sprinkled with _ bright 
twinkled on and off. Over it floated little 
fleecy clouds. Every visit brought forth 
more and more exciting beauty in this 
dim and wonderful place. 

The feature seemed dull and point- 
less, but we sat patiently through it. 
We'paid scant attention to the plot, and 
roused up only when love scenes flashed 
on the screen, We felt acute embarrass- 
ment as the hero confessed his love. His 
lines were peppered with “Ain't that 
sweet,” and “Aw, cut out the mush.” As 
he tenderly kissed the heroine, we aided 
him with dozens of smacking sounds, 


stars that - 
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and we eyed the fade-out with sighs of 
relief. 

Suddenly we gave a cheer. The serial 
was on! Exciting music roared out. We 
sat on the edges of our seats, as, just in 
the nick of time, Flash of the Royal 
Mounted snatched beautiful Betty Blake 
out of the path of a falling rock, where 
she had been placed in Savior seven. 

“Thank you,” said Betty. 

Flash smiled gallantly. “I'll be back,” 
he said, and in the cloud of the beating 
hoofs of his horse he galloped after 
the ruthless gang that had captured her. 

As Flash rode on, two sinister figures 
silently rode up behind him. The 
Mountie was mute to our stifled cries 
of “Look out, Flash!” A shot rang out 
and Flash fell to the ground. His captors 
bound him hand and foot, then threw 
him over the bank of the near-by river 
and that was the end of chapter eight. 

A little later I was no longer just a 
girl munching bubble gum on the long 
ride home in the bus. I was a_lovel 
heroine, being rescued just in the oil 
of time from the path of a falling rock. 


Barbara Yager 


Tulsa (Okla.) Central High School 
William R. Robinson, Teacher 


Here the “joyous, carefree days” 
of childhood provide the writer with 


a warm recollection: 


Childhood Bonfires 


There is an inexplicable bond be- 
tween childhood and bonfires, and long 
after toys and dolls have been lai 
away, the sight of a bonfire recalls 
those joyous, carefree days. What fun 
we had before Bud and I went into 
high school, before homework took the 
place of afternoon snow-ball fights and 
games of hide-and-seek. In October we 
used to rake the leaves in Jim’s yard for 
fun. It took all afternoon, for we often 
stopped to engage in leaf fights and to 
roll in the crisp, soft leaves with the 
very joy of living. When we had 
dumped the last basket of leaves on the 
pile, we would play king-of-the-moun- 
tain, each of us trying to gain or keep 
possession of the mountain which was 
the pile of leaves. Then as it grew dark 
Jim’s father would light the pile for us. 
We loved the crackling flames, the rip- 
pling wave of heat, and that charac- 
teristic odor of a real bonfire, and I. 
know it is this smell which makes those 
childhood days seem so clear on some 
October nights. When I came home, 
Mother would say, “You've been play- 
ing around those fires again. Your 
clothes are full of smoke.” But I know 
she remembered, as I hope I shall, the 
fascination of a bonfire to a child. 


Marian Colegrove, 17 


Evanston (ill.) Twp. High. School 
Mary L. Taft, Teacher 
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Bobby Clark as 


Bob Acres, Mary Boland as Mrs. Moalaprop, and Walter Hampden 


y. 


as Sir Anthony Absolute in the revival of Philip Brinsley Sheridan's The Rivals. 


— 


$—<THE PLAY’S THE THING tS 





HIGH SPOTS OF THE BROADWAY SEASON: 


THE RIVALS 


OVE again that classic The Rivals, 
by Philip Brinsley Sheridan, has 
been revived—this. time by the 
Theatre Guild at the Shubert Theatre 
in New York. Bobby Clark as Bob Acres 
loses the girl of course, but he steals 
the show. As Mrs. Malaprop herself says 
in the course of the psy “caparisons 
are odorous” but it’s safe to say that no 
other Acres (including the man who 
created the role under the author’s own 
eye 166 years ago) has ever played the 
part with such bounce, such eye-rolling, 
such good humor.as this rubber-legged 
zany. You've seen him in the movies and 
so you know what to expect. It’s the 
same old Bobby, minus nothing but his 
painted-on spectacles and his cigar, and 
plus a role which he has dressed up 
considerably according to his own com- 
ical ideas. While he’s on the stage he’s 
ali over the place, and very funny. 

As all of you who have studied the 
play, or acted in it know, the plot of 
The Rivals centers around 17-year-old 
Lydia Languish (played by Haila Stod- 
dard) and the beaux who want to marry 
her. Acres, a country squire, is one of 
these. Two others are Captain Absolute 
(Donald Burr) who has already won 
Lydia’s love under a masqueraded iden- 
tity as Ensign Beverley, thus making 
two of the rivals one and the same man. 


This, of course, leads to all kinds of con- 
fusion and difficulty (as is the way with 
18th century plays), involving the Cap- 
tain’s stern father Sir Anthony Absolute 
(Walter Hampden) and Lydia’s flut- 
tery aunt Mrs. Malaprop (Mary Bo- 
land). Youll remember Mrs. Malapro 
as the lady who has such trouble wi 
the @inglish language, misusing words 
so consistently that her name with an 
-ism added to it has become a noun in 
the dictionary. 

The plot also involves another rival, 
the dashing Irishman Sir Lucius O’Trig- 
ger (Philip Bourneuf), who has vaislake 
enly been sending love notes to Mrs. 
Malaprop, thinking he was addressin 
Lydia. O’Trigger, in the course o 

induces the unwilling Acres to 


par 
echallenge Beverley toa duel, plans to 


fight one himself with Captain Absolute, 
thus clearing the field of a rival or two. 
Of course the duels never come off, but 
a hilarious scene in which O’Trigger 
instructs Acres in the fine art of dual 
does. In the end everything is clear 
up very wore’ § 

Eva Le Gallienne has staged the pro- 
duction “in the proper spirit of irrever- 
ence,” cutting out a scene here, adding 
lines and between-scene ditties there. 
The incidental music is under the able 
direction of Macklin Marrow, : 








ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


CHANTICLER. By Edmond Ros- 
tand. 


Edmond Rostand, the playwright, 
died just as the sirens of Paris were 
blowing to celebrate the Armistice of 
the First World War. He died as he 
would have wished — at the moment of 
victory. The drama of his own life was 
to have no anti-climax. 

While he lived he spoke for his people 
as no one else in his generation could 
do. He spoke for the romantic dash that 
sets the Gallic spirit flying like a banner 
—his Cyrano de Bergerac is proof 
— ‘of this. His Faraway Princess 
has all the dreams, all the longings for 
pee love, perfect faith, perfect 

uty that keep man’s heart young. 

I hope that you'll find a translation 
of his masterpiece Chanticler in your 
library. The m sane — save a dog or 
so—are birds, most of them barnyard 
fowls. The hero is a cock who firmly 
believes that his voice calls. up the sun. 
When asked, “Do you really think that 
your song can raise the sun for the 
whole earth?” the cock bravely replies, 
“I do not know about the whole earth. 
I sing for my own valley, and I have 
faith to believe that in every valley 
there is a cock doing the same thing!” 

That is but one of a hundred sayings 
from Chanticler that come back to me 
when I need them, but this one we all 
need just now. Sing for your own valley, 
put your life into the work that is your 
song, and never doubt that there is, in 
every valley, some other humble singer 
on his best to bring light out of dark- 
ness for the whole world. 


THE FACE IS FAMILIAR. By 
Ogden Nash. 


Here is an altogether different kind 
of , but it speaks for our country 
as Bistinedy as Rostand’s does for his. 
A few months ago I was asked by a 
broadcaster in London to send over a 
copy of this book by air mail. You ma 
imagine what it cost, but it was wo 
it to show, in these collected verses, = 
common-sense, ori ity, gayety an 
quickness of the picmnis way ob look- 
ing at things. Nobody takes more liber- 
ties with rhyme than Ogden Nash — but 
look at the results he gets! 

You can get this book now in a re- 
~ edition for a dollar, and I don't 

w how you could make that amount 
go further in practical and -durable 
amusement. 
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actors. The whole thing started 

with a boy on our street named 
Walter, who had inflammatory rheu- 
matism. That’s what they called it. 
He didn’t have to go to school. 

Still he could walk about. He 
could go fishing in the creek or the 
waterworks pond. There was a place 
up at the pond where in the spring 
the water came tumbling over the 
dam and formed a deep pool. It was 
a good place. Sometimes you could 
get some good big ones there. 

I went down that way on my way 
to school one spring morning. It was 
out of my way but I wanted to see 
if Walter was there. 

He was, inflammatory rheumatism 
and all. There he was, sitting with a 
fish pole in his hand. He had been 
able to walk down there all right. 

It was then that my own legs be- 
gan to hurt. My back too. I went on 
to school but, at the recess time, I 
began to cry. I did it when the 
teacher, Sarah Suggett, had come 
out into the schoolhouse yard. 

She came right over to me. 

“T ache all over,” I said. I did, too. 

I kept on crying and it worked all 
right. 

“You'd better go on home,” she 
said, = 

So I went. I limped painfully 
away. I kept on limping until I got 
out of the schoolhouse street. 

Then I felt better. I still Had in- 
flammatory rheumatism pretty bad 
but I could get along better. 

I must have done some thinking 
on the way home. 

‘I'd better not say I have inflam- 
matory rheumatism,” I decided. 
Maybe if you’ve got that you swell 
up. 


[’ MUST be that all children are 
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STOLEN DAY 


BY SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Breathes there a boy who hasn’‘t tried 
this stunt at least once in his life 
— and probably with the same result 


I thought I'd better go around to 
where Walter was and ask him about 
that, so I did—but he wasn’t there. 

“They must not be biting today,” 
I thought. 

I had a feeling that, if I said I had 
inflammatory rheumatism, Mother or 
my brothers and my sister Stella 
might laugh. They did laugh at me 
pretty often and I didn’t like it at 
all. 

“Just the same,” I said to myself, 
“I have got it.” I began to hurt and 
ache again. 

I went home and sat on the front 
steps of our house. I sat there a long 
time. There wasn’t anyone at home 
but Mother and the two little ones. 
Ray would have been four or five 
then and Earl might have been three. 

It was Earl who saw me there. IT 
had got tired sitting and was lying on 
the porch. Earl was always a quiet, 
solemn little fellow. 

He must have said something to 
Mother for presently she came. 

“What's the matter with you? Why 
aren't you in school?” she asked. 

I came pretty near telling her 
right out that I had inflammatory 
rheumatism but I thought I’d better 
not. Mother and Father had been 
speaking of Walter's case at the table 


just the day before. “It affects the 


heart,” Father had said. That fright- 
ened me when I thought of it. “I 
might die,” I thought. “I might just 
suddenly die right here; my heart 
might stop beating.” 

On the day before I had been run- 
ning a race with my brother Irve. 
We were up at the fairgrounds after 
schoo] and there was a half-mile 
track. 

“Tl bet you can’t run a half-mile,” 
he said. “I bet you I could beat you 


running clear around the track.” 

And so we did it and I beat him, 
but afterwards my heart did seem 
to beat pretty hard. I remembered 
that lying there on the porch. “It’s 
a wonder, with my inflammatory 
rheumatism and all, I didn’t just drop 
down dead,” I thought. The thought 
frightened me a lot. I ached worse 
than ever. 

“I ache, Ma,” | said. “I just ache.” 

She made me go in the house and 
upstairs and get into bed. 

It wasn’t so good. It was spring. I 
was up there for perhaps an hour, 
maybe two, and then I felt better. 

I got up and went downstairs. “I 
feel better, Ma,” I said. 

Mother said she was glad. She was 
pretty busy that day and hadn't paid 
much attention to me. She had made 
me get into bed upstairs and then 
hadn’t even come up to see how I 
was. 

I didn’t think much of that when 
I was up there but when I got down- 
stairs where she was, and when, after 
I had said I felt better and she only 
said she was glad and went right on 
with her work, I began to ache again. 

I thought, “Tl bet I die of it. I 
bet I do.” 

I went out to the front porch and 
sat down. I was pretty sore at 
Mother. 

“If she really knew the truth, that 
I have the inflammatory rheumatism 
and I may just drop down dead any 
time, I'll bet she wouldn’t care about 
that either,” I thought. 

I was getting more and more 
angry the more thinking I did. 

“I know what I'm ‘going to do,” I 
thought; “I’m going to go fishing.” 

I thought that, feeling the way I 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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did, I might be sitting on the high bank 
just above the deep pool where the 
water went over the dam, and suddenly 
my heart would stop beating. 

And then, of course, I'd pitch for- 
ward, over the bank into the 1 and, 
if I wasn’t dead when I hit water, 
I'd drown sure. 

They would all come home to supper 
and they’d miss me. 

“But where is he?” 

Then Mother would remember that 
I'd come home from school aching. 

She'd go upstairs and I wouldnt be 
there. One day during the year before, 
there was a child got drowned in a 
spring. It was one of the Wyatt children. 

Right down at the end of the street 
there was a spring under a birch tree 
and there had been a barrel sunk in the 
ground. 

Everyone had always been saying the 
spring ought to be kept covered, but it 
wasn t. 

So the Wyatt child went down there, 
played around alone, and fell in and 
got drowned. 

Mother was the one who had found 
the drowned child. She had gone. to get 
a pail of water and there the child was, 
drowned and dead. 

This had been in the evening when 
we were all at home, and Mother had 
come running up the street with the 
dead, dripping child in her arms. She 
was making for the Wyatt house as hard 
as she could run, and she was pale. 

She had a terrible look on her face. I 
remembered then. 

_'So,” I thought, “they'll miss me and 
there'll be a search made. Very likely 
there'll be someone who has seen me 
sitting by the pond fishing, and there'll 
be a big alarm and all the town will 
turn out and they'll drag the pond.” 

I was having a grand time, oy 
died. Maybe, after they found me an 
had got me out of the deep pool, Mother 
would grab me up in her arms and run 
home with me as she had run with the 
Wyatt child. 

I got up from the porch and went 
around the house. I got my fishing pole 
and lit out for the pool balew the a 
Mother was busy — she always was — 
and didn’t see me go. When I got there 
I thought I'd better not sit too near the 
edge of the high bank. 

By this time I didn’t ache hardly at 
all, but I thought. 

“With inflammatory rheumatism you 
can’t tell,” I thought. 

“It probably comes and goes,” I 
thought. 

“Walter has it and he goes fishing,” I 
thought. 

I had got my line into the pool and 
suddenly I got a bite. It was‘a regular 
whopper. I knew that. I'd never had a 
bite The that. 


spoiled my day. 


SHERWOOD 
ANDERSON 


HERWOOD 

ANDERSON, 
author of many 
books, of which 
Winesburg, Ohio is 
the best known, 
sailed on a long cruise to South America 
last spring. Before leaving he told his 
friends that he’d be gone “maybe a year, 
maybe two years, maybe forever.” He 
died at Cristobal, Canal Zone, on 
March 8. 

Mr. Anderson was born in Camden, 
Ohio (1876), grew up there and in 
neighboring Ohio towns. He went to 
work to help support his family at the 
age of 12; at 14 (upon the death of his 
mother) he stopped school altogether 
for a series of jobs. 

After seeing action in Cuba during 
the Spanish-American War he got a job 
as manager of a paint factory back in 
Ohio. One day while dictating a letter 
he turned to his stenographer and said, 


* 


I knew what it was. It was one of Mr. 
Fenn’s big carp. 

Mr. Fenn was a man who had a big 

pond of his own. He sold ice in the 
summer and the was to make the 
ice. He had bought some big carp and 
put them into his pond and then, earlier 
in the a gt. when there was a freshet, 
his dam had gone out. 
_ So the carp had got into our creek 
and one or two big ones had been 
caught — but none of them by a boy like 
me. 

The was pulling and I was pull- 
snag andl I en gdb? hol otal ip Mh 
so I just tumbled-down the high bank 
holding onto the line and got right into 
the pool. We had it out, there in the 
px We struggled. We wrestled. Then 

got a hand under his gills and got 
him out. 

He was a big one all right. He was 
nearly half “ as I was myself, I had 
him on the bank and I kept one hand 
under his gills and I ran. 

I never ran so hard in my life. He 
was slippery, and now and then he 
wig) out of my arms; once I stum- 
bled and fell on him, but I got him 





home. 

So there it was. I was a big hero that 
day. Mother got a washtub and filled it 
with water. She put the fish in it and 
all the neighbors came to look. I got 
into dry clothes and went down to sup- 
per—and then I made a break that 





“I am walking in the bed of a river,” 
put on his hat and walked out of the 
office and the town forever. He had 
decided that he was through with paint 
and business jobs, and that he wanted 
to write. 

Anderson soon became identified with 
that group—Sinclair Lewis, Willa Ca- 
ther, Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O'Neill, 
H. L. Mencken, Ben Hecht, Carl Sand- 
burg who, in the 1920's, were consid- 
ered the most important contemporary 
writers in the country. Mr. Anderson's 
special importance then, and now, is 
his attachment to small town and small 
town life. On the day Anderson left 
New York just a year ago, his friend 
Ben Hecht wrote a column about him 
for the newspaper PM. We quote: “I 
remember that no one in my time has 
written as tenderly and deeply of small 
towns and small people. It was Sher- 
wood who re-invented the American 
soul— dead since David Harum. He 
found it in the milking shed, the hard- 
ware store, the village meeting hall, in 
the factory noon hour, and on the front 
porch, and touring in his Tin Lizzie.” 


* 


There we were, all of us, at the table, 
and suddenly Father asked what had 
been the matter with me at school. He 
had met the teacher, Sarah Suggett, on 
ertedion Ppeceicctae:<~ »ameall 


“What was the matter with you?” 
Father asked, and before I thought what 
I was saying I let it out. 


ele back all the aching again, 
and like a fool I began to cry. 

“Well, I have got it — I have, I have,” 
I cried, and I got up from the table and 
ran upstairs. 

I stayed there until Mother came up. 
I knew it would be a long time before 
I heard the last of the inflammatory 
rheumatism. I was sick all right, but 
the yom, an had wasn’t in my legs 


or in my 





Reprinted from This Week Magazine. Copy- 
right, 1941, by the United Newspapers Magazine 
Corporation. Courtesy of Jacques-Chambrun, Inc. 


Yes, but — 

Freddie had heard the theory of the 
radio fully explained by his friend. 
Beiicrnct xi should understand 
radio pretty well now.” 
Freddie: “Yes, all but one thing.” 

Friend: “Tell me and I will try and 
explain.” 

reddie: “What makes the noise.” 
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ys would like a job opportunity in 
defense industry. But you haven't 
attended a vocational school, and you’ve 
taken no defense-industries training 
courses. Is there still another way of 
going about it? 

You can become an — An 
apprentice is a learner—but one who 
learns about a great many different 
phases of a job instead of just one 
phase, as the average learner does. At 
the end of an apprenticeship, you are 
generally ‘pitied as a skilled work- 
man. No less than 4,000 hours (two 
years) of guided experience on the job 
is regarded as the minimum period of 
training. 

It is not always easy to become an 
apprentice. Only the most likely candi- 
dates are picked, on the basis of ex- 
haustive interviews. You must be abso- 
lutely sure in your own mind that you 
want to become apprenticed to a cer- 
tain trade. Otherwise you waste both 
your time and money. Apprentice wages 
are low. 2 

The Federal Committee on Appren- 
tice Training of the U. S. Department 
of Labor says: “Apprenticeship may of- 
fer a smaller wage than you could earn 
in a blind-alley job where you were 
learning little or nothing, but during 
this time you will be building up your 
earning capacity and your independ- 
ence for the rest of your life. Even dur- 
ing a depression, the skilled worker can 
usually find work of some sort, at least 
more easily than can the unskilled.” 

The real purpose of apprenticeship is 
to train you for a supervisory position 
in the factory. A supervisor must know 
more than the men he supervises. It’s 
better if he’s not just an expert on one 
type of machine, but an expert on 
many. He can usually get this wide ex- 
perience only by thorough training. 

The National Youth Administration 
gives defense job training in such fields 
as carpentry, woodwork, auto mechan- 
ics, airplane mechanics, and sheet metal, 
as well as in the four main types of 
work, blueprint reading, shop practice, 
shop theory, and job analysis. 

Do not neglect to look into the Na- 
tional Youth Administration Office in 
your home town and see just what it 
offers in the way of defense training. 

Members of the New York City NYA, 
for example, can gain practical experi- 
ence in shipbuilding. Vessels of the 
U. S. Navy, Maritime Commission, and 


Apprenticeship Training 


Your Career in Defense — Il 


By Shelby Cullom Davis 


Coast Guard are being used to give 
youth this experience in ship repair. A 
Radio. Communications Work Experi- 


ence Center, also in New York City, - 


gives NYA youth valuable training in 
radio physics and electronics. 

In smaller cities you may be better 
advised to get your training at the vo- 
cational high school or in the training 
course run by a local factory. 

The American Youth Commission has 
reported that nearly 90 per cent of the 
youths entering the job market each 
year do not know what they are quali- 
fied to do. Before you approach the 
personnel director of your favorite. fac- 
tory, therefore, remember Socrates’ old 
slogan: “Know thyself.” Know what you 
are qualified to do. . 

When you entered high school, you 
might have seen a movie called Test 
Pilot. You may have decided straight- 
away that you wanted to be an airplane 
designer. That was to be your life’s 
work, But if your arithmetic grades 
were just above passing, you should 
realize that your future as an airplane 
designer would be precarious. Hence 
you had better try something toward 
which you can bring more natural tal- 
ent. 

Some companies give aptitude tests in 
order to determine for what you are 
best fitted. One of the most common 
tests for manual and mechanical jobs 
is the O'Connor Finger Dexterity Board 
Test, which measures speed of finger 
dexterity. A Wiggly Block Test gauges 
your ability in handling three-dimen- 
sional relationships. Then a Tweezer 
Dexigrity Test measures your s in 
the use of a small tool, It will be hard 
to pass these tests if you are “all 
thumbs.” Yet you wouldn’t want a job 
requiring this aptitude if you didn’t 
have it—the job would become too nerve 
racking. 

Should you try for a job in the me 
yards, in the aircraft factories or in the 
ordnance arsenals? In large measure 
that depends upon what factories are in 
your town. You can save more money if 


Expert Guidance on 
Vocationa! Abilities 


and Opportunities 
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NYA Photo 
At NYA workshops, students are trained 
in operation of heavy machinery. This 
prepares them for jobs in machine shops 


you live at home and work in your 
home town. Furthermore, personnel 
managers prefer to hire home-town 
boys. 

Every year approximately 1,750,000 
boys aad girls are just out of high 
school. About one quarter of these high 
school graduates continue their studies 
in college. Educators believe you should 
go to college, if you had planned to go 
before the present emergency arose. 

Nevertheless, college enrollment has 
decreased somewhat. More and more 
high school students are attracted into 
industry by the lure of high wages and 
excellent job prospects. What several 
years ago was the problem of finding 
work, is now the problem of deciding 
just what is the best kind of work for 
you to do. 

Recently I visited one of the nation’s 
largest aircraft engine factories. Some of 
the workers lookéd as if they had come 
direct from their high school desks. 
Some of the foremen patrolling the 
aisles resembled high school monitors 
watching over a study class. There is a 
great place in the defense program for 
youth—youth with all its vitality, vigor, 
and enthusiasm. 

It seems certain that during the next 
few years, high school graduates need 
not be insulted by a sign similar to that 
placed several years ago in the window 
of a pet shop in New York City. The 
sign read as follows: “Dog owners: 
Young college men are now available 
who will call for exercising your dog for 
a moderate fee.” 

There- are plenty of jobs for high 
schoolers a good deal better than that! 





Reprinted in condensed form from Your Career 
in Defense, by Shelby Cullom Davis, by permis- 
sion of the author and of Harper & Brothers, 


publishers, New York : 
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OOD health, 
like a good 
: brass section in a 
~ swing band, is a 
wonderful thing. 
But, alas, while we all recognize the im- 
portance of good brass, we seldom ap- 
preciate good health until we lose it. 

The trouble with good health is that 
it comes too easy. Nearly all of us come 
into the world with it and thus take it 
for granted. When we start under-doing 
the business of maintaining it, it’s “Call- 
ing Dr. Kildare!” 

What we're interested in here is how 
to maintain it. There are three bridges 
that lead to the road of good health: 
exercise, diet, and hygiene. We've al- 
ready discussed exercise, diet, and the 
hygiene of the teeth, hair, skin, and feet. 
The next focus of attention is the eyes. 


The “Eyes” Have It 


Of all the parts of the body under 
voluntary control, the eyes are he hard- 
est worked. Practically everything we 
do involves some use of eyesight. While 
the eyes are very durable, overstrain 
may weaken them. The best way to 
keep them healthy is to avoid certain 
habits. 

First on the list of habits “that will 
never be missed” is the practice of shov- 
ing your nose into a book to increase 
visibility. The proper reading distance 
is a foot or more. As anything less in- 
creases the strain on the eye muscles, 
keep the book away from you. 

Second is the habit of reading with 
the head bent downward. Sometimes 
such a position is necessary, as when 
looking Rauedh a microscope. But even 
then, it’s a good idea to come up for 
air once in a while. 

In desk work, as a rule, keep the eyes 
slightly lowered and the head bent a 
little ivwant When you've got heavy 
reading to do, you may ease the strain 


by propping up the book. 

Third mea looking too much at 
rapidly moving objects, especially at 
small print while on a train or bus, or 


at objects speeding by while you're 








“Eye, Eye, Sir’ 


driving ‘or riding. This wearies the eye 
muscles. 

Fourth, while Abe Lincoln occasion- 
ally did it, you avoid heavy reading 
while in a reclining position. Extra 
strain is put on the eyes. 

If you must read in such a position, 
prop the book up to nearly eye level, 
semi-sit rather than lie flat, and make 
sure the light is at the head of the bed 
or couch. 

Fifth, excessive use of the eyes for 
near work may strain normal eyes as 
well as defective ones that are not prop- 
erly spectacled. The light should always 
be arranged to make vision easy. 

Don’t let the light shine directly on 
the object nor into your eyes. As a rule, 
the light should fall over the left shoul- 
der (for right-handed people). Thus, 
when writing, your arm will not cast 
shadows. 


Clothes Make the Man (and Woman) 


Clothes make the man and woman — 
either comfortable, too warm, or too 
cold. Enough clothes should be worn 
in cold weather to aid the body in its 
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“Fur” Better or Worse 


task of producing heat, and a sufficient 
amount in warm weather to enable the 
body to keep cool. 

Gener 4 rar materials from 
the vegetable kingdom such as cotton, 
linen, and rayon, are cooler than those 
from the animal kingdom — wool, silk, 
and fur. 

To keep warm, wear a garment of 


loosely woven silk or wool on thé out-, 


side. Between your underwear and out- 
side garment may be as many or as few 
layers as comfort or good taste demands. 

For outdoor wear, a coat of thick 
wool of loose weave is recommended. In 
ice-box weather, a fur coat is also ap- 
proved wearing. 

Keeping cool is less of a problem. 
Thin, absorbent underwear and thin 
outer garments of linen, cotton or silk, 
in light colors, fit the bill nicely. Every- 
thing worn should be of material nak 
cleaned arya: of the increased 
amount 0: iration must 
absorb. ibis mt 

The fit of clothing has some bearing 
upon its warmth. In summer, your 





KEEP FIT AND LIKE IT | 


clothes should fit loosely; in winter, 
moderately close to the body. Shoes and 
gloves, however, should never be too 
tight, or they may impair the circulation 
and thus make the hands and feet feel 
cold. 

Rubber garments offer good protec- 
tion against wind and rain, especially 
if you're not exercising enough to cause 
perspiration under them. Rubber is a 
very poor absorbent. Thus, for skating 
or games, slip a woolen ay under 
the rubber covering to absorb the per- 
spiration. The same rule applies to fur. 


Don’t Flirt With Dirt 
“Cleanliness is godliness,” especial 
if you bathe par as you ald. 
Bathing (1) prevents irritation or infec- 
tion of the skin by removing all surface 
dirt; (2) stimulates the and adds 
to a general sense of well-being; and 

(8) removes unsightliness and odors. 

There is little to choose between tubs 
and showers. The shower is quicker and 
usually cleaner. But the tub may be 
kept just as clean if the bather washes 
and dries it after using. 

The daily bath or shower should in- 
clude a warm water and soap washing 
for the most soiled of the body, 
and an all-over bath—cold if taken 
upon arising and warm if taken at night. 
At least twice a week, take a complete 
warm bath with soap. 

The best time to take a cold bath or 
shower is in the morning. There is no 
better pepper- . Such a stimulant, 
of course, is not desirable at night, but 
before wipine 50 it’s a tonic for both the 
appetite nervous system. 

A cold bath is also recommended 
after a hot one to prevent chilling if 
you have to go out immediately. 

The daily warm or moderately hot 
bath is taken chiefly for cleansing pur- 
poses, but it is also useful as a nerve 
soother after a wearisome day. When 
used for this purpose, pat rather than 


rub yourself dry. 
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RADIO NEWS & NOTES 





AMERICAN PLANES fly on Brit- 
x ish battlefronts while His Majes- 
ty’s men o' war convoy Uncle Sam’s 
merchant vessels. Now on the so-called 
“Fourth Front,” which is the radio bat- 
tle of words and ideas, the two great 
democracies have linked hands in a joint 
offensive to reach the truth-starved ears 
of all the enslaved nations. 

For by arrangement of Colonel (Wild 
Bill) Donovan’s Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Information, America’s voice is 
being heard daily by a great audience 
in ey and Asia, which was never 
able to hear it before. Special programs 
in German, Italian and French are 
beamed every day to London by Amer- 
ican short-wave stations. 

The British Broadcasting Corp. picks 
them up and blasts them out again, 
deep into Axis territory where the slaves 
of the tyrant cannot help but hear. 

For the important thing is this: they 
are not broadcast from London on the 
short-waves (for sets’ equipped to hear 
those signals are not too plentiful) but 
on the regular broadcast band. So even 
the owner of the shoddy, Hitlerite 
“People’s Set” can hear Voices From 
America, strong, clear and truthful. 

Nor is this confined to Europe. 
Radio stations at Batavia and Australia 
are sending on short-wave programs 
from San Francisco, for listeners 
throughout the Far East. 


ik IT WAS TOO GOOD to go off 
the air. We reported in our last 
column that Duffy’s Tavern would be 
leaving the air on March 12, since 
Schick of the Shaving Schicks was feel- 
ing the pinch of stee. ——- for their 
injector blades. Sanka of the Caffein- 
less Coffees has taken up Duffy, and 
appropriately enough is restoring the 
good comedy on St. Patrick’s Day. Our 
Irish eyes are smiling. 


THERE’S BEEN MUCH ACTIV- 

ITY ately in network educa- 

tional departments, with both NBC and 
CBS taking on new executives to head 
up their work in that field To NBC goes 
tall, dark and curly-haired Sterling 
Fisher, the affable. head, for years, of 
Columbia’s educational effort. Ex-for- 
eign correspondent Fisher, pioneer in 
the extension of the CBS School of the 
Air to cover Latin America, will work 
for NBC on a somewhat similar project. 
Taking Sterling Fisher’s place is a 
shrewd, humorous common-sensical 
schoolmaster, who for years has con- 
ducted one of the network’s most im- 
portant discussion programs, the “Peo- 
ple’s Platform.” That’s Lyman Bryson of 





CBS 


Archie (Ed Gardner), hashslinger at 
Duffy's Tavern, leaves Schick for Sanka. 


Teachers College in New York, a goad 
for the over-cautious, a restraining hand 
on the conversation monopolist. All in 
all, the reshuffle seems to be one of 
those rare deals in which everybody 
wins. 
Y A JUNIOR MISS Shirley Temple 
very decidedly is these days, 
and “Junior Miss” is the title of her new 
radio series, to begin March 4 over the 
Columbia network. The series is adapt- 


ed from Sally Benson’s short stories and 
the Broadway hit play 


NO NEW RADIO stations for the 
ps duration—that’s the word from 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the — watchdog. At the 
request of the Defense Communications 
Board, the Commission has announced 
it will grant no more licenses except 
possibly in areas where radio service is 
practically non-existent, as it stil] is in 
some of the nation’s rural areas. 

The reason, of course, is the scarcity 
of electrical equipment which radio 
transmissior requires. Every gadget 
available or being made goes to war 
agencies. 


RADIO IS RAISING more and 
Kt more problems for government 
officials anxious to keep American mili- 
tary information from leaking to enem 
lands. Short-wave broadcasts are muc 
more’ closely watched than are those of 
the regular stations which are supposed 
to speak to the people of the United 
States alone. But now it’s realized that, 
by one of those queer freaks of the 
radio wave, some of this country’s stand- 
ard stations may bé innocently feeding 
such information to the enemy. One 
low-powered New York station, by such 
a reception freak, is heard regularly in 
New Zealand. Another has a sizable 
audience in Great. Britain. No case is 
known of a station which reaches Ger- 
many, but no one can be sure it isn’t 
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happening. Government officials don’t 
know what to do about it. Every effort 
is being made to keep local radio as free 
as is humanly possible. But officials get 
goose-pimples at the thought that some 
station on the regular broadcast band 
may be unknowingly by-passing the 
elaborate precautions which have been 
made to keep certain important informa- 
tion from the enemy. 


IT HAPPENED in a Leningrad 

radio studio not many days ago. 
Engineers were standing by, waiting for 
the members of a symphony orchestra 
to arrive for a concert which was to 
be broadcast to England. But a quarter 
hour before air time the Russians con- 
tacted England via short-wave and 
warned that the program wasn’t likely 
to materialize. Their pessimism proved 
"shims however, for five minutes 
ater every musician was in his seat. 
It was the symphony orchestra of the 
Russian pos a 4 wardens and every 
man, 15 minutes before, had been busy 
putting out fire bombs after a raid. 


Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, fll; tée, érb, dd, f60d, foot; 
cibe, arn; ip; oil, tow Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii- French u, 
German ii, y at end ot syllable—French 
liquid J; a San guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accentec syllables are italicized. 


archi o (a ki pél 4 gd), p. 18. 
Group a oe ‘re Rg re 

circumscribe (sir kim skrib), p. 11. To 
limit narrowly, to restrict. 

coalition (k6 4 lish in), p. 12. A com- 
bination or union; an alliance for joint 
action. 

connote (kén nét), p. 11. to suggest, or 
indicate. 

Curacao (k60 ri sd 6),p. 4. 

Fiume (fyd0 ma), p. 18. 

Thanez (é ban ydth), p. 12. 

invincible (in vin si bl), p. 13. Not able 
to be conquered, or subdued. 

phosphates (fds fates), p. 4. A chemical 
salt used for fertilizer. 

sanction (sdéngk shin), p. 18. Endorse- 
ment, authorization. 
-. vassalage (vds 4l ij), p. 11. State of be- 
ing a slave; servitude. 








FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be a 
success from the start—put life into your pictures 
—take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! In- 
door pictures day or night—outdoor pictures in 
deep shadow or light—pictures shot against the 
sun! Double your picture-taking fun! Get this val- 
uable booklet! It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash. Write today! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. SP-2, Stamford, Conn. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


JAM SESSION 








Here she is, the Ideal (Girl) Date — easy on the eyes, ears, and pocketbook! 
To be more specific, she’s well-groomed, has a good figure, and knows how to dress; 
has a sense of humor, is interested in sports and current affairs and can carry on a 
lively conversation without talking about herself —or too much; and (most im- 
portant! ) she can have a good time on a date at small cost. That's what the boys 
say they’re looking for, and most of them admit they’re still looking! 

Now, what say, you girls? The question for the next Jam Session, to appear in 
Scholastic, March 23rd issue, is “WHAT IS THE IDEAL (BOY) DATE?” If you 
do not wish your name printed, please say so, but all letters must be signed with 
name and school address and mailed to me at Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York City, BEFORE March 2nd, the deadline for the March Jam Session. 


TODAY'S QUESTION 
“What Is the Ideal (Girl) Date?” 


My Ideal Date is a “Triple-Threat 
Girl”: one who has looks, personality, 
and lots of pep. Let’s take them one at 
a time. Looks: good-looking, but not 
too outstanding, dresses neatly and for 
the occasion, a girl whom you're proud 
to be seen with. Personality: one who 
can keep a conversation going and offer 
suggestions now and then, who will look 
on the bright side of things and can 
laugh. Pep: one who takes an interest 
in sports, is a good sport herself, has 
ambition to do things, and has lots of 
life. 

George Renkert 
Kent (Ohio) State High 


A girl who is agreeable, attractive, 
adventurous, gay, plain (not too prissy), 
and holds the subject of conversation 
within my reach—that’s my date! 

LaVelle Wickstrom 
Williamsburg (Kan.) High School 


She doesn’t have to be another Hedy 
Lamarr to rate high with me, but she 
does have to be attractive in looks and 
personality . . . be interested in athlet- 
ics . . . “be herself” (not “put on”) ... 
and not smoke. 

Jerry Williams 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 


I like a girl who is not too expensive; 
doesn’t smoke, drink, or chew; and cares 
a little about the kind of place she goes 
in and who with. 


J. C. Gillaspie 
Richmond (Mo.) High School 


—GAY HEAD 





- +. pep, personality, penny-wise ... 


My dreanrof an Ideal Girl is one who 
will say, when I go to her home, “Let's 
walk up town to the movie so as to 
save your Dad’s tires!” And after the 
movie, she will say, “We don’t have to 
go to the drug store for a soda, we can 
raid the ice box at my house!” 

Roy Pile 
Somerset Township High School 
Friedens, Pa. 


First, she should be practical—most 
fellows can’t afford to spend a small for- 
tune on a date. Second, she should have 
a sense of humor, be able to make and 
take a joke. Last, she should be “hep” 
to things happening around her. If a 
girl doesn’t “jive” with current affairs, 
she is typed as a “dry mackerel.” 

Leslie Hime 
West Liberty (lowa) High School 


A girl who is attractive, inexpensive, 
doesn't smoke or talk too much. 


Robert 
Gorham (N. H.) High School 














Prime requisite: a good-looking, well- 
med girl of our own age (we 
on’t expect a Lana Turner, a we 
appreciate good looks, a fine figure, and 
neat, up-to-date clothes). Important de- 
tails: one who is easy to talk to and 
can have a good time without too much 
cost. 5 
Two Boys 
De Smet (South Dakota) High School 


A girl who doesn’t have to wave at all 
the other boys in town when she’s with 
me, who tries to take it on your 
pocketbook, and who can find some- 
thing sensible to talk about—not just the 
other boys she’s gone with! 

Bill Younge 
Field Kindly Senior High School 
Coffeyville, Kansas 


(1) Doesn’t wear too much make-up, { 


(2) Wears a dress that fits right, (3) 
Doesn’t talk about herself all the time, 
(4) Dances fairly well, (5) Isn't too 
mushy, (6) Doesn’t mind just a movie 
in case finances are low, (7) Doesn't 
mind accepting dates at the last min- 
ute, (8) Has her hair looking like some- 
thing moderately new, (9) Doesn't 
wear hats, (10) Doesn’t mind walking 
in case the car can’t be had for the 
occasion. 

James Fokes 

Ocala (Fla.) High School 


A girl who can replace a dinner with 

a coke, on occasion; be the silent type; 
have blonde hair, a smile like Grand- 
ma’s new plate, and a personality as 
good as Kate Smith’s. 

Edward Muraski 

Crane Technical High School 

Chicago, Ill. 


Our ideal date would be: Blonde, 
curly hair, blue eyes, five feet-five, 
slender and not too bad looking. She 
must have a good personality and char- 
acter. No one wants a gold-digger or 
braggart. She must be neat in appear- 
ance—with no claw-like fingernails. She 
must not wear quantities of warpaint, 
for though she may look like a Sioux, 
she needn’t paint one. 


Sophomore Class Boys 
Lanesboro (Minn.) High School 
.To suit me, she doesn’t ‘have to be 
a glamour-kid, just neat; not vivacious, 


just gay; not a genius, intelligent. 
Besides these, we boys ere to con- 
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sider money are attracted to a girl who 
isn’t a spender. A nifty date at a thrifty 
rate—that’s my ideal 

Glenn Sandstrom 

North Central High School 

Spokane, Washington 


(1) nice-looking, about 115 Ibs, and 
5 ft. 4 in., (2) good conversationalist, 
(3) appreciative, (4) neat dresser, (5) 
athletic type, (6) plenty of oomph! 
Austin, Jim, and Franny 
Mahanoy City, Pa. 


One who doesn’t wear too much 
make-up—a good conversationalist and 
not too quiet and retiring. 

Willard Snyder 
Mankato (Wis.) High School 


I picture the ideal girl date as one 
who is on time, who is not afraid to go 
to a soda shop for fear one of her many 
boy friends will see her, and who can 
make good conversation, 

Dick Cremisio 
Waterford (N. Y.) High School 


One who doesn’t brag about herself 
or gossip all the time you're with her; 
one who will go where you want to go 
once in a while and not where she wants 
to go all the time; one who doesn’t try to 
out-dress every girl in school; and one 
who doesn’t stand in front of the mirror 
three-fourths of the day trying to make 
herself beautiful. 

Edgar Davis 
Colfax (indiana) High School 


One who thinks about your budget 


, before she thinks about herself! 


Frank Blankenstein 
Natchez (Miss.) High School 


My ideal should take pride in her 
appearance, but not to the extent of 
primping all the time. She should limit 
her ideas of entertainment to the bulge 
of my pocketbook. She should be a 
charming conversationalist, but willing 
to listen as well as talk. . . . She should 
be an all-around good sport and never 
shy away from fun, even at her own 
expense. She should be poised and level- 
headed under all circumstances. . . . 
That kind is hard to find but I’m satisfied 
with something short of my ideal. I 
have to bel 
Eugene O'Neil 


Columbian High School 
Corbett, Oregon 


We like the girls who are a little shy, 
don’t talk much and cost little. 
Bill Di Ninno 
John Battiste 
Windber (Pa.) High School 


Next Jam Session ‘ 
MARCH 23 








PROTECT YOUR NAILS 


zeit WURA-GLOSS 


Naturally, when your nails are radiant with 
the fresh sparkling color and gleaming high- 
lights that only Dura-Gloss can give them, 
you'll feel elated, jubilant, good! You'll know 
the feeling of poise, of importance, that goes 
with wearing Dura-Gloss. 

Thousands of women have already switched 
to Dura-Gloss, and many of them write us 
that they are amazed at the way Dura-Gloss 
“stays with” their nails for days.on end. Why 
not try it yourself today? 








Why DURA-GLOSS excels 


To produce a polish that yields 
exceptional wear, that does not 
chip off readily, that dries bard 
with unparalleled brilliance, the 
Dura-Gloss formula contains a 
specially formulated resin almost 
identical to the world’s most 
treasured resins which come from 
prehistoric fossilized trees. This 
is why Dura-Gloss puts a finish 
oa your nails of such brilliance, 
luster and adbesion. 
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PLUS TAX 


New Colors for Now! 
Red Pepper 
Cinnamon 
Nutmeg 


A; WURA-GLOSS 
Vid VTE hy aalul fing yma. tv We urvld 
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SIDE FIPS INSIDE TIPS INSIDE TIPS 


Thom McAnn moccasin-type 
shoe. Blackout Brown, $3.85. 
Mallory stitched felt, gray, 
green, blue or brown. $5.50 





INSIDE TIPS. INSIDE TIPS 





1 Smart AlpaTone sports jacket by 
Campus Togs. Fine Shetland wool in 


blue, heather, canary, or oatmeal her- 
ringbone weave. About $22.50. The 
matched Tandem Stripe Ensemble by 
Arrow. Shirt $2.25; tie $1; pocket 
handkerchief 35c. 


2 Dressy faille suit of Crown Tested 
Rayon. Brown, black, navy, flag red, 
kelly green. About $15. Brewster milan 
straw pompadour, $8. Pyramid bag 
fitted with pencil and pad, $1. 

. 


INSIDE TIPS 


Brewster Pompadour Pill - Box 
(with fastener-comb attached). $4. 
Footsaver shoe comes in 
many colors. $6.85. 





eae tk) oe ret 


3 & 4 Talk o’ the Teens’ four-piece 
suit. Jacket (with checked blazer-ef- 
fect binding) and slacks are solid-color, 
navy or brown. Front-and-back pleated 
skirt, and button-down-the-side jerkin 
are both checked. Also made with 
checked jacket and slacks; solid color 
skirt and jerkin. Mix or match. Skirt 
and jacket $15; jerkin $4; and slacks 
$6. Alligator-grain purse by Pyramid 
comes in popular shades. $1. For hat 
and gloves see “Inside Tips.” 


INSIDE TIPS INSIDE TIPS 


Follow Perc Westmore 
for make-up technique. 
Washable cotton Wear-Right 
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5 This Campus Togs block-checked wool suit has blue, cinnamon, and 
maroon stripings on a blue-gray background. The coat and trousers 
illustrated, $25. With matching vest, $28.50. The fur felt Lee hat, called 
The Sparrow, is real college style. $5. 


6 SHE wears a Gunston Tweed Boy Coat with deep set-in sleeves, 
open vent, patch pockets. Cloud colors; under $18. Brewster cupped- 
brim classic hat is chamay felt; comes in all shades. $4. Shortie-length 
Wear-Right slip-on gloves of double woven cotton are washable. $1.75. 
Pyramid Campus Kit purse of simulated pigskin, has a zipper closing 
* around three sides. $1. Her Gotham Goldstripe .cotton mesh hose’ are 
$1.35, and come in colors like: cocoa, canary, cyclar turquoise. 
Calf-and-lastex gabardine Footsaver pumps have multicolor stitching, 
pert bows, pyramid heel, square toe, and call themselves Trix. $6.85. 


7 HE wears a Campus Togs Clareton, Coat of durable cavalry twill. 
Separate cash pocket, fly front, forty four inch length; natural or 
olive drab color. $35. His university style Champ hat, in new popular 
shades can be bought with pleated or straight band. $3.95. His shoes— 
well, see “Inside Tips” opposite page. 


Models: Anne Burdick, Mary Hahn, Mary Purington, David Andrews, 
Robert Sullivan, Cornelius Fay, all students at Flushing High 
School, Flushing, N. Y. 


, 


IDE TI! SIDE FIPS INSIDE TIPS INSIDE TIPS INSIDE TIPS INSIDE TIPS INSIDE TIPS INSIDE TIPS INSIDE TIPS 


For all occasions, it’s smart to match your 
Arrow with necktie and handkerchief. 


Hickok’s Bar H Belt, silver buckle, $1.50. 
Shulton’s after-shave lotion comes in 
Pottery bottles in $1 and $1.75 size. 


For your hands, Dura Gloss. 
Don’t forget to protect your 
smile (brush your teeth) and 
safeguard a deodorant. 
vee (Dreming courteny Belstel-Myers Oo.) 


INSIDE TIP 
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LAUGHS) 


Simplified English 
O-Y has E-4-got-10 me? 
O-Y is E so cruel? 
How can E-B so thoughtless? 
E call me, as a rule. 





N now the bell is ringing, 
N-I-M sad°N blue, 

2-day E has 4-got-10 me, 
N-I did my homework 2. 


Central High Register, Omaha, Neb. 


What a Life! 
Visitor: “How old are you?” 
Little Boy: “I'm at the awkward age.” 
Visitor: “The awkward age?” 
Little Boy: “Yes, I'm too big to cry, 
and too small to swear.” 
Austin Pioneer, El Paso, Texas 
All-Out for Defense 
Customer: “My goodness, eggs are 
high!” 
Grocer: “Sure, part of national de- 
fense program.” 
Customer: “How?” 
Grocer: “All the hens are making 
shells.” 
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offered by 
“MR. PEANUT” 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 
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RULES 
1, Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may \ 
2. Upon completion of the crossword 
» write a sentence, totaling 
12 words or less, containing the words 
¢ Peanuts” and at least 3 ad- 
ditional words which appear in the 
crossword puzzle. 
3, Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Plant- ACROSS 
ers Peanut or wrapper bearing a 
picture of Mr. Peanut with each entry, 2. I'm the hero of this puz- 
er send a hand-drawn facsimile of the ale. calf me Mr. 3 DOWN 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. ad day, and I’m 
Peanut. On top of page write your mono 1. Midday meal. 
name, age, home eddress, city and ee SS Boe oo 2. Play on words. 
state. Fasten the beg, wrapper or in tennis. & Jou ge penty tom ent 
ylang 15: A"tpeen reebte tn Best. 8. Cae Meat: issih 
4, Mail entries to Planters Contest il ~ cn Secs Wile see 
Editor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd 11, A ‘cup, and sometimes (if ality would be what? 
$t., New York, N. Y., te arrive by r re feeling slangy) « 8A ‘ 
midnight, May 4, 1942. No entries = | an of ike catia | 
accepted after that date. 12. My first name is Gunga; of this boy’s name got 
5. Prizes will be awarded te these ve Se See. oe into a lion’s den. 
a tetneenl paabe aed Fe feathered friend. we er 
solutions to ‘ 
whose statements are considered mest 18. command thel goes with 11. Te chew with a crunching 
and publicity there 
Judges’ decision te final, Winners 2). eh Sdecl see 14. The choicest part. 
will be announced in Scholastic and 72. i 18. A color. 
Junior Scholastic, May 25, 1942 issues. ee é 17. Bare, barren and generally 
in the event of a tie for any prize 43. body of salt water cheorless. 
offered, a prize identical with that ir tke ae nate 19. “eat. 
fled for will be awarded each tying 24, The wives of these people 20. 
contestant. are culled queens. 








Realism 
Teacher: “What’s the future of ‘I 
give’?” 
Voice from the Back Row: “ ‘You 
take.’ ” 


The Acid Test — 
Dick: “Who was that swell-looking 
girl you were out with last night?” 
Tom: “I call her Vinegar Kitty.” 
Dick: “Why?” 
Tom: “Because she’s such a sour 
puss!” 


it All Depends 
‘Td have that tooth pulled out if it 
was mine. 
“So would I, if it was yours.” 


_Slippance 
Author: “How did you like my book, 
Improving the Memory?” 
Friend: “Swell, but I forgot to return 
2,” 
Fire Alarm 
Romeo: “Juliet, dearest, I'm burning 
with love for you.” y 
Julie: “Come, now, Romeo, don’t 
make a fuel of yourself!” 


Scientific Phenomenon 
Teacher: “What happens when a 
body is immersed in water?” 
Smart Alec: “The telephone rings.” 


Shoo-Shoo! 
Redcap: “Did you miss your train, 
sir?” 
Traveler: “No, J didn’t like its looks, 
so I chased it out of the station.” 


Soup to Nuts 
Customer: “Waiter, there’s a fly in 
my nut sundae!” 
Waiter: “Let him freeze, and teach 
him a lesson! The little rascal was in 
the soup last night.” 


Patriot 
Brother: “Here comes the parade. 
Where's Aunty?” . 
Sister: “She’s upstairs waving her 
hair.” , 
Brother: “Goodness, can’t we afford 
a flag?” 





Ask Your Vocational 
Guidance Teacher About 


YOUR CAREER 
IN DEFENSE 


By SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS 
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For neater, brighter 
written assignments. 


Beautiful penmanship is not entirely 
a matter of manual skill. Clear, neatly 
written assignments are the result of 
using the right materials .. a clean 
pen .. . quality paper . and the 
right kind of ink. Only Sanford’s Inks 
are right for all kinds of pens. Because 

. . only Sanford’s Inks are pen-tested 
to write smoothly and easily in all 
makes .. . all sizes pens. 

Sanford’s Ink is four ways better. 
Flows smoothly without clogging . 
dries quickly’. . . will not smear .. . 
lasts indefinitely. Written assign- 
ments are easier, faster to write .. . 
brighter, clearer to read. Suggest 
Sanford’s Inks the next time. You’ ‘ll 
be amazed at the improvement in 
penmanship. Comes in black, blue, 
violet, green and red. Sold at leading 
stationers everywhere. 


SANFPRDS 
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PENIT LINE—15e 
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FOLLOW THE WAR WITH SCHOLASTIC’S MAPS 
. Large and clear war maps in SCHOLASTIC every week make it 
easier to follow the fast moving news of the war. SCHOLASTIC’s war 
maps are designed by expert mapmakers to help young people better 
understand the latest war developments. 





















About Young Americans! 
For Young Americans! 


HERE WE ARE 


Stories from “Scholastic Magazine” 


Eprrep sy ERNESTINE TAGGARD 
With an Introduction by 
DoroTHy TANFIELD FISHER 


Exciting stories about modern young 
people written by America’s best con- 
temporary authors, including John 
Steinbeck, Sinclair Lewis and eighteen 
others. 404 pages. $2.50 


ROBERT M. -McBRIDE & CC. 
116 East 16th Street New York 
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ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
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Scholastic advertisements are guides to educa- 
tion, health or fun. They are worthy of your 
attention. Please remember to mention Scholastic 
when writing to our advertisers. 









YOU DIG IT? 











*ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
This hammerhead is arranging a blind date and 
he’s merely telling another meatball that his 
“date” won’t be any problem because she says 
Pepsi-Cola is the rage at her school, too. Just as 
it is at most schools all over the country. 


SOFTBALL NEWS There’s a spot for your team in 
the Scholastic Softball Tournament now. Boys or girls— 
you've got an even chance to cop swell prizes. 

Better get your team together and have your Athletic 
Director enter you now. If he doesn’t have all the details 
— write Pepsi-Cola Company at once. 


Pepsi-Cola is made only by Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, N. Y. Bottled locally by Authorized Bottlers from coast to cé : 








